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Hot Water 


iriecmihi 
with an 

ELECTRIC 
WATER 
HEATER 





Immersion heater (above) 
heats water for the whole house. 








Out of bed in the morning—and the water’s 
lovely and hot. You know it is, although you 
haven’t done a single hand’s turn to make it so. 
Hot water for wash-day, for washing-up, for 
baby’s bath; hot water always. 

Electric water heating is clean, silent, automatic. 
You'd think nothing was going on... untii you 
turn the tap—and out comes hot water! 


See the Four Foundations 
of Modern Living at your 
Electricity Service Centre 








ELECTRIC 
ELECTRIC ELECTRIC WASHING ELECTRIC 
COOKER WATER HEATER MACHINE REFRIGERATOR 


Keep in touch with all the latest work-saving ideas for the 
home by visiting your Electricity Service Centre. Ask there 
for the new free book, “‘ Life with Electricity ”.Or write for 
a copy to the Electrical Development Association, 2 Savoy 
Hill, London, W.C.2. 
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TWO-WAY REINFORCED SUSPENDED FLOORS & ROOFS 










SMITH’S TWO-WAY Reinforced Floor has gained the 
reputation of being the finest for modern building. It combines advantages of 
both precast and in situ Floors, which guarantees a better load distribution. 
Full particulars on application 
SMITH’S FIREPROOF FLOORS LTD 
IMBER COURT, EAST MOLESEY, SURREY Telephone: Emberbrook 3300 





The first tools of the planner are the maps and 

large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 

They contain all information necessary to integrate 

a development with its surroundings, and include, 

in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 

0 [ S and deposited maps, essential to Local 
I 





Government authorities, for illustrating 1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 
Town Planning schemes and boundary one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 
siumetionn 25 inches to one mile) 
¢ ° National Grid Plans, made 


from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS *“ 


Other plans and maps avail- 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN able are: 1: 2500 (County 

Series), 6 inches, 24 inches, 

1 inch to the mile and smaller 
Obtainable trom Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers scales. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY, CHESSINGTON, SURBITON, SURREY 
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A good address 


for your 
valuables 






ii your jewellery or important documents in a 

Lloyds Bank Private Safe Deposit and you will be giving them 

double protection. The private safe, under your personal control, is 

guarded from fire and theft by the solid security of the Bank’s 
strongroom. 

The complete privacy and extra protection of this invaluable 

service can be yours even if you are not a customer of Lloyds Bank. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


PRIVATE SAFE DEPOSITS 


are available at 12 of the Bank’s London Offices ond at 18 branches 
in cities and towns throughout England, The address of your nearest Lloyds Bank 
Private Safe Deposit may be obtained from any branch. 
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20th CENTURY FLUES 


Tall blocks of flats are already an accepted 
feature of Britain’s urban skyline. There 
will be more of them, since the economics 
of modern housing allow the authorities 
little choice. With tall flats come big prob- 
lems for the designer of heat services, 
anxious to satisfy authority’s demand for 
economy and the dweller’s wish to con- 


trol his own fuel bill. On the important 
() @) @) 
Heat 


The Gas Industry will be glad to 
discuss with you the question of heat 
services and flues. If you have a 
specific problem, please write in detail. 
Alternatively, you can use this coupon. 
In either case, your inquiry should 
be addressed to your Area Gas Board 
or to the Gas Council, 1 Grosvenor 
Place, London, $.W.1. 


The Gas Industry makes the fullest use of the nation’s coal. 


question of flue design for tall buildings 
the Gas Industry has accumulated much 
information and done much research. 
Architects and builders occupied, or like- 
ly to be occupied, with plans for flat blocks 
over six storeys high are invited to make 
full and free use of the results of this work, 
either by personal call at the Area Gas 


Board or by using the form below. 


Service 


I/We would like to receive the latest information on flue 
design 
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The Scare about Food-Growing Land 


SERIOUS INJURY is being done to 
British housing standards and to the 


future environmental conditions of 


the people, and the prestige of town 
and country planning is being lower- 
ed, by organized propaganda to the 
effect that urban development is ab- 
sorbing an excessive amount of agri- 
cultural land, and that housing and 
planning authorities, with the con- 
nivance of the Ministries, are careless 
about the quality of land selected, 
and lavish in their layout standards. 

It is time that municipal council- 
lors, and others concerned for the 
satisfactory development and rede- 
velopment of our towns and villages, 
took a firm stand against the debasing 
effects on standards to which this 
propaganda has led. Time, too, that 
the Ministry responsible for planning 
and housing looked anew at its policy 
and re-assumed its proper function 
of balancing judiciously the import- 
ant interests of agriculture and rural 


amenity with the no less vital inter- 
ests of good family living conditions 
and the efficiency of the industries on 
which go per cent of our people de- 
pend. 

The charge that the Ministry and 
local authorities are indifferent to the 
amount and fertility of land taken for 
urban building is not merely untrue. 
It is at the moment the polar opposite 
of the truth. Undue deference is being 
paid, in housing manuals and in the 
administration of planning policy, to 
the pressure to reduce the absorption 
of agricultural land, with the result 
that many housing schemes are being 
spoiled and a considerable propor- 
tion of our limited capital-forming 
resources is being wastefully directed. 
Unless present tendencies are speedily 
corrected, irreparable damage will be 
done to the everyday amenities of 
millions of industrial workers, and 
both directly and indirectly to the 
productiveness of the manufacturing 
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industries by which in the main the 
nation lives. 

As was both asserted and demon- 
strated by that political genius, 
Adolf Hitler, the repetition of a fal- 
lacy (we refrain from the harsher 
word) with great force and over a 
long period, will establish it as a truth, 
provided the fallacy is big and blatant 
enough. The belief that Britain (or 
even that England and Wales alone) 
is losing to urban development 
50,000 acres of farm-land a year 
(sometimes it is one-third of the farm- 
land in Bedfordshire—a county of 
302,942 acres) now seems to be ac- 
cepted as a fact by the majority of the 
articulate population. 

The official agricultural statistics, 
however, show that in the ten years 
1943-53 the area of agricultural land 
(including grazings) in Great Britain 
has decreased by only 4,400 acres a 
year, while forests have increased by 
70,600 acres a year, a net gain of 
66,200 acres a year. In England and 
Wales the area of agricultural and 
grazing land in the same ten years has 
decreased by 7,400 acres a year, while 
forests (though we have not the exact 
figures) must have increased by more 
than that amount. In both Great 
Britain and England and Wales the 
area of crops and grass, mainly by the 
improvement of rough grazings, has 
increased by something of the order of 
17,000 to 20,000 acres a year. 

No reliable figures are available as 
to the area of land taken for develop- 
ment in this period, but in view of the 
actual areas cultivated and in use for 
grazings and forests the rate of the de- 
velopment simply cannot be of catas- 
trophic magnitude. The scare about 
the “murder of our countryside”’ is 
completely unjustified. 

So much for the past and present. 
The latest estimate by the Ministry 
of Housing, based on the land sched- 
uled in the development plans, is that 
in the twenty years to 1971 the area 
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likely to be required in England and 
Wales is 475,000 acres, plus or minus 
50,000. This, however, assumes a 
population in 1971 considerably in 
excess of the Registrar-General’s 
estimate; and when corrected for this 
and for the inclusion of Scotland, the 
area required in Great Britain (on our 
own calculation) is likely to be of the 
order of 450,000—500,000 acres, or 
about 25,000 acres a year. This is a 
very different figure from the 50,000 
acres a year of the scare campaign. 
But even if it were 37,500 acres 
a year, as now forecast by Pro- 
fessor Dudley Stamp (which might 
make a better job of rebuilding Brit- 
ain), it would only amount, in twenty 
years, to another 147 er cent of the re- 
maining agricultural, grazing, and 
forest land (and all these kinds of land 
are in practice used for development). 

The Ministry’s estimate covers 
land for all kinds of urban develop- 
ment, including housing, industry, 
roads, and open spaces. At present 
new town densities, 500,000 acres 
would provide the extra urban 
equipment for 7 million people; and 
this we should think represents a not 
ungenerous assessment of the dis- 
persal that would permit of the good 
redevelopment of congested towns, 
which is the major interest at stake. 

Their houses and gardens would 
probably occupy about half the area 
in question, or say 250,000 acres. If 
half of these 7 million people were to 
be housed in council houses at the 
practicable maximum density of 
fifteen families or forty-nine persons 
an acre, their houses and gardens 
would occupy 71,500 acres. And if, to 
economize land, these same 3,500,000 
people were compressed into flats at 
forty-five flats (145 persons) an acre, 
the area used would be reduced by 
only 47,500 acres, or one-tenth of 1 
per cent of the agricultural and forest 
land. 


Multi-storey flats cost at least 
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CORRIGENDUM 
Changes in Land Use Table on page 609 


In the latest edition of the Annual Abstract of Statistics 
(HMSO 1954) the forest area for Great Britain for 1938 
has been substantially revised. 

We are informed by the Forestry Commission that in 
previous editions the figures up to 1946 were based on the 
1924 Census of Woodlands; from 1947-9 onwards, 
information from the 1947—9 Census was employed. The 
new estimate for 1938, made by “‘working-back”’ from the 
1947-9 Census data, is regarded as a more realistic 
“guess’’. 

The figure of forest area for 1938, given as 3,045 (000 
acres) in our table, should therefore be revised to 3,500 
(000 acres). The revised figure for 1943 is not available. 


The revision, of course, alters the last two figures for 
b] >’ ¢ 


changes of use in the last column. It does not substantially 


affect the argument in the text, though the ten-year 
increase in the forest area (1943-53) is no doubt over- 


stated. 
Ep. 
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£1,000 each more than two-storey 
houses, including the cost of land and 
development. Deduct if you like 25 
per cent of this excess for the cost of 
new schools and other buildings 
necessary in new towns and housing 
estates (ignoring the not long distant 
necessity of replacing many such 
buildings in old towns), and you still 
have an excess cost of £750 a dwelling. 
For each 10,000 dwellings built “‘up- 
ward” you have thus an excess cost of 
at least £/7,500,000, and you ‘“‘save”’ 
only 444 acres. As the farm produce of 
this 444 acres, if all of medium fer- 
tility, would be about £20,000 a year, 
and you would lose the produce of 
10,000 gardens, worth (at 2s. a week) 
£50,000 a year, the diseconomy in 
food production takes away the last 
shred of justification for the waste of 
£74 million in excess building costs 
and subsidies. 

The enormity of the fallacy about 
saving land by building upward is 
patent from these simple figures, de- 
rived from official statistics that any- 
one can check. Yet, consistent with 
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Hitler’s generalization, because pro- 
paganda has put it over in a big way, 
the fallacy survives and proliferates, 
in the press, on the platform, and in 
official policy. At fabulous expense to 
the Exchequer and the local authori- 
ties, the Englishman’s home is being 
replaced by the Paddington poultry- 
battery, while vast areas of farm land 
and rough grazings, capable of far 
greater production, are waiting for 
the capital for improvement. 

At the Ministries of Housing and 
Agriculture and at the Treasury 
there are new men who, having the 
opportunity of looking freshly at the 
extraordinary line of policy into 
which their departments have drifted 
or been driven, may see that our 
national housing ideals can be re- 
vived and a vast waste of capital stop- 
ped, with a gain rather than a drop 
in total food production. But a change 
of policy is more certain if the mem- 
bers of local authorities, who are clos- 
er to the public affected by standards 
of housing and planning, will more 
positively insist on a restoration of 


CHANGES IN LAND USE, 1938-53 


(Great Britain: 
1943 


17,387 
11,420 


1938 
Arable 
Permanent Grass 


11,871 
17,410 


29,281 
16,063 


Total: Crops and Grass 28,807 
Rough Grazings 

Total Agricultural 
Forests 


455344 
3,045 


45,227 
35131 


48,389 


48,358 


Population (’000) 46,208 


16,420 


47,448 


*000 acres) 
1952 


17,014 
11,869 


1953 Change 1938-53 
17,062 
11,921 


+ 346,000 p.a. 
365,900 ,, 
19,860 ,, 
+9,130 ,, 


28,983 


16,200 


28,883 
16,349 


45,183 
3,837 


455232 
35793 


49,025 


10,730 ,, 
+52,800 ,, 


49,020 + 42,070 p.a. 


+ 200,000 p.a. 


49,054 49,207 


Norers.—The total land area of Great Britain is 56,201,000 acres. During the 1939-45 war 
considerable areas of agricultural land were requisitioned for defence purposes, some of which 


have since been returned. 


During the fifty years before 1938 the area of crops and grass decreased by 3.4 million 
acres: most of this reduction was due to reversion to rough grazings or waste. (See G. D. Hall, 
Reconstruction and the Land). Since 1938, some rough grazings have been graded-up, and there 


are changes year by year in both directions. 


It is not known how much of the increased area of forests comes from rough grazings and 
how much from waste land not in the agricultural returns. 





610 
popular standards. There are many 
signs that they are in a mood to do so. 
They will not wish, any more than 
we do, that the importance of a care- 
ful choice of sites, taking into account 
agricultural values as well as resi- 
dential amenity and economic con- 
siderations, should be disregarded. 
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No one wants a return to unplanned 
scatter. There is no danger whatever 
of that, so far as public housing is con- 
cerned. But the sacrifice of housing 
space standards is more thana danger. 
It is a present reality, and a return to 
commonsense and decency is an 
urgent necessity. 





A Poet-Preservationist 


[Wordsworth] himself found healing in recapturing the intense satisfaction 
which he had experienced as a child in solitary communion with Nature, and 
he prescribed the same remedy for other frustrated souls. .. When the oppor- 
tunity arose to bring ordinary folk into the uplifting environment of the Lakes, 
Wordsworth strenuously opposed the building of the Kendal-Windermere 
railway.— The Economist: Review of F. W. Bateson’s Wordsworth: a Re- 
interpretation (1954). 


Pride in New Town Architecture 


Welwyn Garden City grows more and more interesting. For some years it 
has set a standard for England in decent and dignified small house design with- 
out either clinging too closely to conventional notions or rushing to the more 
eccentric extremes of Continental experiment. When we wish to show a 
foreign architect a good type of modern domestic work in England, it is to 
Welwyn Garden City that we take him.— The Architect, April 1929. 


The Pleasure of Founding a City 


A man who should be living at this hour was Lord Gardenstone, an eigh- 
teenth-century Scottish judge whose great and costly mania was to be the 
founder of a new town. He could not get Romulus and Remus out of his head, 
and when he read of contemporaries like Frederick the Great and Catherine 
the Great creating towns out of nothing, he resolved, with characteristic 
Scottish enterprise, not to be daunted. He printed many circulars inviting 
people to come and settle on his lands, and offering them a code of printed 
instructions and moral guidance. There was one condition, that every settler 
must build his own home; and the only help they were offered was free legal 
advice from Lord Gardenstone himself, and the right to have their portraits 
painted and hung in a memorial hall as the original settlers. Squatters came 
and made turf and heather dwellings, with no need to get permission from 
local authorities about alignment or design; and at first Lord Gardenstone 
was so pleased that he declared he had tasted every human pleasure and none 
of them compared with the pleasure of founding a city. His benignity even 
went to providing a public house to which the portraits were moved. But, alas, 
prosperity never came to the settlers, and their homes only escaped the 
reproach, and defects, of being jerry-built by not being built from brick at all. 
Neither they nor the settlers endured, and Lord Gardenstone’s days closed in 
gloom; but what a splendid time he would be having today, as chairman of a 
new town development authority !— Tablet, 24 April 1954. 
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TRANSFORMATION 





IN SOUTH-WEST WALES 


Some reflections on SOCIAL CHANGE IN SOUTH-WEST WALES by 
T. Brennan, E. W. Cooney and H. Pollins. (Watts & Co., 


London, 1954. 215.) 


HE AUTHORS Of this book have 
produced an interesting study 
ofa changing district. It is of the 
highest value because they have, as it 
were, produced an_ instantaneous 
photograph at a moment of time of 
the social structure of a community in 
rapid evolution. South-West Wales 
may be described very loosely as the 
hinterland of Swansea. More pre- 
cisely it can be defined as the region 
between Port Talbot and the Neath 
Valley in the east and the town of 


by GEOFFREY D. M. BLOCK 


Kidwelly in the west which is bound- 
ed to the north and west by the limits 
of the anthracite coalfield and (ex- 
cluding the Gower Peninsula) to the 
south by the Bristol Channel. It is 
changing fast. But then so is the whole 
of South Wales. 

Currently South Wales is under- 
going one of the greatest economic 
and social transformations that any 
region in this country has experi- 
enced since the Industrial Revolu- 
tion. The Industrial Revolution 


Map showing the South-West Wales region, the anthracite belt and the new steel works. 
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Coal Magazine 


A new shaft is being sunk at{Cynheidre and this will enable anthracite to be produced 
economically. 


brought South Wales as we know it 
into existence. The nineteenth cen- 
tury saw many upheavals as fresh 
enterprises arose and old trades had 
to be re-equipped in response to new 
techniques. But changes that have 
been taking place in the last twenty 
years are more far-reaching because 
they involve not only some radical re- 
casting of traditional industries, but 
also the introduction of an extensive 
range of new skills and trades. 


Dramatic Change 

In the past the traditional twin 
foundations of the South Wales 
economy were coal mining and metal 
processing. Abundant coal, ranging 
from soft steam coal in the east to 
hard anthracite in the west, pro- 
vided fuel for metal processing and 
coal for export. Limestone and iron 
ore (imported from overseas when 


home supplies ran out) provided the 
basis for all the primary metal trades. 
South Wales was thus highly depend- 
ent on heavy industry for its pros- 
perity. South Wales workshops pro- 
duced mainly iron and steel and plate 
for fabrication elsewhere. Then short- 
ly after the first world war it became 
apparent with dramatic suddenness 
that the twin pillars of South Wales 
prosperity had crumbled. ‘The mark- 
ets for export coal collapsed and with 
the depression in the capital goods 
industries the demand for metals re- 
ceded. Very grim years indeed fol- 
lowed with widespread unemploy- 
ment and emigration from the val- 
leys. When I knew Dowlais in Gla- 
morgan in the early ‘thirties the 
Dowlais Iron and Steel Works that 
had been producing iron for a hun- 
dred and seventy years had been 
closed down and over half the male 
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workers in the town were reported to 
be on the dole. 

Within a year or two there began 
that process of attracting new indus- 
tries that is now well on the way to 
transforming the structure of South 
Wales. The silent ironworks I saw at 
Dowlais no longer exists. It was 
knocked down long ago to make way 
for a trading estate that houses a 
variety of light industries. So it is all 
over South Wales. Nearly 450 new 
factories have been built or are under 
construction. Since 1936 137,000 new 
jobs have been created in the Govern- 
ment-sponsored factories alone.When 
one considers the range of products 
now made in this former exclusive 
preserve of heavy industry the phrase 
“diversification” seems an under- 
statement. Products range from nylon 
yarn at Pontypool and zip fasteners at 
Treforest to watches and clocks at 
Ystradgynlais. They include plastics, 
electrical switchgear, furniture, toys, 
high tension cables, rubber goods, 
chemicals, oil and spirits. Simul- 
taneously the traditional industries 
are being extensively re-cast. Old 
steelworks are giving way to new 
plants. Coalfields are being reorgan- 
ized at a total cost of over £100 
million. These latter changes will 
have as great an effect on West 


South Wales as the introduction of 


new industries. 


Concentration 

West South Wales is a close-knit 
region with well-defined characteris- 
tics of its own. It is well chosen to il- 
lustrate the effects that are likely to 
flow from the changes outlined above. 
Coal-mining here means mainly 


anthracite and it is characteristic of 


the anthracite belt that small owners 
developing small undertakings have 
shaped production. Scattered small 
villages huddling round a small mine- 
shaft have been the rule. But with the 
exhaustion of the “easy”? seams the 
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The crest and arms of Ystradgynlais Rural 
District Council were granted in 1951. The 
Davy lamp and pick represent mining and 
the balance wheels allude to the recently 
established clock and watch factories. The 
castle is Craig-y-Nos, former home of 
Madame Patti, to whom the nightingale 
refers. 


era of the small anthracite pit is over. 
Many of these collieries are fantastic- 
ally uneconomic. Figures from the 
Neath area two years ago showed a 
loss of 23s. 5d. per ton of coal. The 
National Coal Board’s plan is a policy 
of concentration. ‘wo new shafts are 
being sunk at Cynheidre and Abern- 
ant to fresh deposits of anthracite 
nearly half a mile deep. Horizontal 
galleries will be driven out from these 
shafts and when they arein production 
Welsh anthracite will be produced 
once more at an economic cost. These 
two new collieries will concentrate in 
themselves practically the whole of 
the output hitherto produced by over 
thirty small pits. 
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Fox Photos 


The Chapel has greatly influenced the Welsh way of life. 


Changes in metals are equally spec- 
tacular. The new steel melting shops 
and strip mills at Margam and Port 
Talbot have already attracted much 
attention. As far as South-West Wales 
is concerned, however, these plants 
are only part of a larger complex of 
installations rapidly taking shape in 
the coastal region between Llanelly 
and Margam. South-West Wales 
specializes in tin-plate. At Margam 
Abbey steel is rolled into strip, as the 
first stage in the production of tin- 
plate. Within four years the Steel 
Company of Wales will possess the 
plant for every stage and will be pro- 
ducing as much tin-plate as all the 
existing mills in the area put to- 
gether. It will be producing it better 
and more cheaply so that the old 
mills will have to close down. One of 
the company’s modern tin-plate mills 


at Trostre (near Llanelly) is already 
in production. When the company’s 
second plant at Velindre is completed 
by 1958 it is estimated that 8,000 
workers will become redundant be- 
cause these new automatic mills re- 
quire only about one-eighth the 
labour force of the old handmill. 


A Problem Created 


In the tin-plate mills as in the 
anthracite collieries of South-West 
Wales the small family-type under- 
taking has hitherto been the rule. 
Thus in addition to the introduction 
of wholly new industries which has 
been going on during the last two de- 
cades we see the probability of all tin- 
plate production being concentrated 
into two collieries within ten years. 

The Coal Board expects to find 
employment for the men from closed- 
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down pits in its new collieries. But it is 
easy to see that shifts of population are 
likely to take place as a number of 
small communities lose their econo- 
mic raison d’étre. In the tin-plate 
districts the possibility of 8,000 re- 
dundant workers has obvious dangers. 
The Government’s reaction has been 
to launch a very comprehensive pro- 
gramme of road improvements radia- 
ting from the new bridge at Briton 
Ferry. The new road pattern will im- 
prove communications inside the 
area and will provide a better route to 
the Midlands—thereby, it is hoped, 
making West South Wales more at- 
tractive to new industries. 


Changing Way of Life 

Messrs Brennan, Cooney and Pol- 
lins rightly believe that these changes 
will not merely alter the environ- 
mental conditions of Welshmen who 
live and work in the district but will 
also have a deep effect on their cul- 
ture. They have made a careful study 
of the characteristic way of life in 
their survey area. It is a democratic 
way of life. Because the proportion of 
managerial and highly paid jobs is 
low great disparities of income are un- 
common. The society the authors 
describe is a society without any 
“gentry” in the traditional English 
sense of the word, but leaders are 
found from two sources—from the 
chapels and the trade unions. The 
ideal of public service is held high, the 
chapel leader and the trade union 
leader being much respected figures. 
Social cohesion and the restraining in- 
fluence of public opinion are extreme- 
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ly strong in these small communities. 

The authors believe the new influ- 
ences will be to some extent disruptive 
of the old way of life. In the new in- 
dustries there are more jobs for 
women and average wages for men 
are lower. This may have consider- 
able effect on traditional family re- 
lationships. The centralization of the 
big new firms will weaken the small 
communities. Diversification of in- 
dustry will bring more middle-class 
elements and with them the spread of 
middle-class ambitions of ‘“‘getting 
on” in place of the chapel ideal of 
public service. ‘There is also some sug- 
gestion that the new firms from 
England and the new patterns of 
emulation will bring with them 
anglicization of the old patterns of 
Welsh life. 

Great changes there undoubtedly 
will be but this latter fear may be 
groundless. There could hardly be a 
more alien intrusion into the old 
mining township of Ystradgynlais 
than a watch and clock factory. Yet 
the watch factory has become so much 
a part of the township that the city 
fathers insisted on putting two herald- 
ic watch-escapements into the coat 
of arms granted to the RDC in 
1951; and—further proof of integra- 
tion—the factory’s resident director 
was made vice-president of this year’s 
National Eisteddfod. Coming chang- 
es in South-West Wales may well 
bring about a social structure more 
analogous to the English structure, 
but it can still remain Welsh in 
sentiment and outlook for all the 
change in structure. 


Most Economical Heating Installation 


‘“*A wise choice of insulation materials for the roofs, walls, and floors of 
buildings used for housing pigs and poultry can conserve the maximum amount 
of heat produced by the stock, to maintain ideal conditions for health and 
increased productivity.”—Ministry of Agriculture leaflet ‘Royal Norfolk 


Show”, 1954. 
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THE REFORM OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Unplanned development in the past has produced serious strains 
in local government administration and finance. The author of 
this article stresses the importance of drastic action to ensure that 
both planning and local government are efficiently administered. 


ECISIONS OF the greatest im- 
D portance to local government 

will be taken during the next 
few months. Mr Harold Macmillan, 
as Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, undertook to make a 
statement this session of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions concerning re- 
organization or reform, and Mr 
Duncan Sandys will clearly be bound 
by this promise of his predecessor. 


Drastic Changes Necessary 


The first question which the 
Government must decide is whether 
they are going to tackle the problem 
at all. So far no Government and no 
Parliament has had the resolution, 
courage, or interest to deal with the 
matter despite the fact that drastic 
changes in the organization of local 
government have been needed for the 
past twenty or thirty years. Last 
March Mr Macmillan, in asking the 
House of Commons to refuse a second 
reading of the Bill conferring county 
borough status on Luton, said that if 
the Government decided they could 
not introduce a measure of general re- 
form, he would not again try to dis- 
suade Parliament from doing as it 
pleased with private Bills promoted 
by individual local authorities. In the 
absence of a comprehensive scheme 
framed by the Government we are, 
therefore, likely to have a chaotic 
situation which will ultimately be far 
more difficult to remedy than that 
which now exists. 

Assuming, we hope not too opti- 
mistically, that the Government re- 


by WILLIAM A. ROBSON 


solves to attempt a constructive 
measure, what shape should it take ? 
To answer this question intelligently 
one must diagnose the maladies from 
which local government is suffering at 
the present time. 


Effect of Suburban Exodus 


Improved methods of transport 
have enabled large numbers of per- 
sons who work in the cities to live in 
suburbs, housing estates, dormitory 
towns, and semi-rural villages outside 
their boundaries. Many costly services 
such as fire brigades, police forces, 
the repair, lighting, and cleansing 
of roads, refuse collection, etc. have 
to be provided for these people 
by the town council of the central 
area in which they work, but they 
contribute little or nothing as rate- 
payers to the cost of those services. 
The county boroughs have sought to 
extend their boundaries in order to 
bring the homes of these nomads un- 
der their jurisdiction for rating pur- 
poses. 


Overcrowding and Overspilling 


The towns have also another 
motive for expansion: they need more 
unbuilt land than is available in most 
boroughs to clear the slums and re- 
house the population at a reasonable 
standard of accommodation. To deal 
with the problem merely by over- 
spilling into the areas of neighbouring 
local authorities presents many diffi- 
culties and disadvantages. The ex- 
porting local authority often meets 
with fierce opposition from the local 
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authority in whose area it wants to 
dump its surplus population, partly 
for social reasons and partly because 
of the consequential obligation falling 
on the latter to provide services. The 
exporting local authority has to spend 
large sums of money in creating rate- 
able value for other local authorities, 
and it exercises n-ne of the powers of 
a local authority over the housing 
estates which it builds outside its 
boundaries. All the evils of unplanned 
development such as urban sprawl, 
ribbon development, unrestricted 
suburban growth, and dormitory 
towns have produced serious stresses 
and strains in local government ad- 
ministration and finance. 

The most harmful result has been 
the long drawn out conflict between 
county and county borough coun- 
cils. Every county borough boundary 
extension is a loss to the county; 
every attempt by a borough to ac- 
quire county borough status is strenu- 
ously resisted by the county council 
because it would exclude the borough 
from the county for administrative 
and financial purposes. The Scott 
Committee and other bodies have 
urged that local authorities in rural 
areas should provide higher stand- 
ards of education, housing, and health 
services for the country dwellers; 
but how can this be done if the 
wealthier urban areas are removed 
from the county ? 

The prolonged conflict between 
the county councils and the county 
borough councils has impeded any 
general review or improvement of 
these major organs since they were 
created by the Local Government 
Act, 1888. In consequence there are 
in both categories a considerable 
number of authorities which are too 
small and too poor to carry out effici- 
ently the functions with which they 
have been entrusted. Among the 
counties, for example, the Isle of 
Ely, Huntingdon, the Soke of Peter- 
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borough, and Westmorland, obvious- 
ly fall into this category and there are 
several others. Similarly among the 
county boroughs there are a number 
of towns whose ability to discharge the 
whole range of functions efficiently 
can be questioned. These include 
Canterbury (25,000) ,Chester (48,000) 
Great Yarmouth (48,000), Burton- 
upon-Trent (49,000), Dewsbury 
(51,000), Eastbourne (55,000), Bury 
(57,000), Wakefield (58,000), Wor- 
cester (61,000), Dudley (63,000), and 
several others. 

The elimination of the weaker units 
from the ranks of the major authori- 
ties is clearly necessary. 


Councils for Conurbations? 


The great conurbations present a 
problem of the first importance both 
to local government reformers and to 
planners. At present there is no at- 
tempt to provide Tyneside, South 
East Lancashire, the Merseyside, the 
West Midlands area, West Yorkshire, 
or Greater London, containing about 
two-fifths of the population of Eng- 
land and Wales, with any form of 
government larger than or different 
from that of the county or county 
borough type. One consequence is 
that there is no planning authority 
with jurisdiction over the whole area. 
In Greater London there should be a 
comprehensive body responsible for 
the regional aspects of planning, 
leaving the local aspects to a lower 
tier of authorities; and the same is 
true of the other conurbations. The 
regional council should be either 
directly elected, or partly elected and 
partly appointed by the lower tier. In 
addition to major planning and de- 
velopment functions it should be 
responsible for a few services requir- 
ing large-scale administration or co- 
ordination, such as technical educa- 
tion, hospitals (to be taken back from 
the regional hospital boards), sew- 
age disposal, main highways and 
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bridges, the provision of large parks 
and open spaces, the disposal of refuse, 
civil airfields, and passenger road ser- 
vices. 


A Remedy: Two-Tier Government 


A sharp division between the local 
authorities of town and country areas 
is no longer sensible in view of the 
changed conditions of modern life to 
which I have already referred. Good 
planning certainly demands that the 
area to be planned should include 
not only the town but also its rural or 
semi-rural hinterland. But outlying 
villages and districts, whether urban or 
rural, with a life and ethos of their 
own, ought not to be simply amal- 
gamated with a borough and ad- 
ministered from a distant town hall. 
To do so involves a loss of local auton- 
omy, a lessening of self-government 
which will often not result in more 
efficient administration of services. 
The proper method of dealing with 
such places is to introduce two-tier 
local government into those areas 
which need it, even if they are at 
present administered by one-tier 
authorities—i.e. county boroughs. 
The idea of a two-tier structure in the 
County of London is right in prin- 
ciple (although it has been badly ap- 
plied in practice) for a very large 
city. Manchester City Council has 
recognized this to the extent of pro- 
posing a Manchester County Council 
for a large area based on Manchester. 
It is only by such a method that we 
can expect to obtain larger organs for 
a few major services and also smaller 
bodies for those functions of a purely 
local kind affecting only or chiefly 
parts of the larger area. 

I am not suggesting that county 
boroughs which are content to carry 
on as they are should not be permitted 
to do so if they can operate with rea- 
sonable efficiency and satisfaction to 
their inhabitants. If Birmingham is 
satisfied with its present structure, I 
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should not compel it to adopt a differ- 
ent one despite its great size. But 
where the expansion of city boundar- 
ies on a considerable scale is neces- 
sary we ought to introduce two-tier 
government. The proposals of the 
Association of Municipal Corpora- 
tions that we should establish all- 
purpose authorities wherever possible 
fails to distinguish between the search 
for “efficiency” and the search for 
“democracy” in local government, 
although the AMC expressly record 
approval of the idea embodied in the 
parish council, which they wish to 
preserve as not incompatible with 
one-tier government. 


Administration of Planning 


As regards the specific needs of 
planning, most county and county 
borough areas are totally irrelevant 
and inadequate. Moreover, the Min- 
ister has not exercised his powers to 
appoint joint planning boards except 
in regard to the national parks. The 
progress report by the Minister of 
Local Government and Planning for 
1943-51 admitted that there are 
many things which need to be plan- 
ned regionally and that for these ‘even 
the largest county may not be a suit- 
able unit for efficient and economical 
administration. There are places in 
England and Wales where, as far as 
physical planning is concerned, local 
government boundaries have become 
unreal.” (Cmd. 8204/1951, pages 
25-6). The transfer of powers in 1947 
to county and county borough coun- 
cils was an ill-considered act which is 
particularly regrettable in the case of 
Greater London. What was the point 
of entrusting the planning of the 
metropolis to a dozen local authorities 
including thecounty councils of Kent, 
Essex, Bedfordshire, Buckingham- 
shire, and Berkshire, most of whose 
areas are outside the Greater London 
plan ? The first principle of planning 
administration is to have an authority 
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with executive powers over the whole 
area to be planned. This does not 
exist at present. It would exist if we 
introduced sensible reforms into the 
local government of London and the 
other conurbations. 
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Town and country planning can- 
not be divorced from the general sys- 
tem of local government; but if re- 
form of the latter is wisely carried out 
the needs of the former can be well 
served. 


MANCHESTER AND NEW TOWNS 


Extracts from the letter of the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government refusing permission to the Manchester City Council 


for large-scale development at Mobberley and Lymm, are printed 


here with leading articles from THE ECONOMIST and MANCHES- 


TER GUARDIAN and a comment by Sir Patrick Abercrombie. 


The Minister’s Letter 
Extracts from letter to local authorities, 
13 October 1954. 


HE [MANCHESTER CITY] COUN- 
cIL’s proposal was to build ap- 
proximately 10,500 houses at 
Mobberley, and 12,000 houses at 
Lymm. In both areas they intended 
to provide for appropriate new in- 
dustry, for amenities, and for all ser- 
vices necessary to ensure good living 
conditions for such large numbers, 
other than those services which 
would normally be provided by the 
local authorities responsible for the 
areas in question. 


Manchester’s Needs 


The council based their case on the 
magnitude and the urgency of their 


need for houses; on the difficulty of 


finding other land on which they 
could build on the scale and at the 
pace required; and on the fact that 
both places are, in their opinion, well 
suited to the development of satellite 
towns. 

On the question of need it was said 
for the corporation that they had an 
immediate need for nearly 90,000 
dwellings, mainly to replace dwell- 
ings which are now unfit to live in, 


but partly also for families with no 
separate home of their own, and to 
meet the expectation of some increase 
in population. In view of the need the 
council hope to build houses at a rate 
of 2,500 to 3,000 houses a year; and as 
they stand they have very little land 
available to meet this programme. In 
the council’s view the only way to 
achieve it is for them to undertake 
two big developments of the kind 
proposed, at the same time as they 
embark on slum clearance and re- 
development and on the development 
of such other odd sites as they can 
find. 

The Minister accepts that Man- 
chester has a great need for more 
houses, and a serious difficulty in 
finding land on which to build them. 
He is anxious that they should make a 
drive on slum clearance, and he 
recognizes that not all the families 
now living in slums can be re housed 
on the sites to be cleared. Manchester 
has got to find more land for house 
building, and they are right, in the 
Minister’s judgment, to look well 
ahead beyond the three years’ pro- 
gramme they have in hand. 


“Good Agricultural Land” 


Very strong objection was, how- 
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ever, made to the development of 
either Mobberley or Lymm. In both 
cases the land is of very good agri- 
cultural quality; and it was also 
urged that both places are too close 
to Manchester for the large-scale 
development contemplated. The 
Cheshire County Council referred toa 
number of other places in the county 
where many thousands of houses 
could, in their submission, be built to 
meet Manchester’s needs, with less 
injury to agriculture, and without the 
objection that they would ulti- 
mately result in enlargement of the 
already too-large city. Lancashire 
and Derbyshire County Councils 
also referred to possibilities in their 
counties of land on which houses 
could be built for Manchester people. 


Manchester’s Green Belt 


In view of the agricultural quality 
of the land in both Mobberley and 
Lymm, and the importance of pre- 
serving Manchester’s natural green 
belt, the Minister is clear that it would 
be wrong to allow development in 
either place if that can be avoided. 
And apart from this he agrees that 
Mobberley is not a good place for 
large-scale development. It would 
mean an extension of the city into 
what is at present open country. 
Further, it seems extremely doubt- 
ful whether the situation would be at- 
tractive to industry on the scale need- 
ed, and the result would certainly be 
to some extent at any rate, a dormi- 
tory suburb. Moreover, while opin- 
ions differ as to the risk of subsidence 
from brine working and peat, there 
must be doubt about achieving the 
close development at Mobberley that 
alone is compatible with economical 
use of land, and necessary if the ulti- 
mate population aimed at is to be 
reached. The Minister therefore has 
no doubt that he must refuse to allow 
the application relating to Mobber- 
ley. 
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The Case of Lymm 


The question of Lymm is more 
difficult. The chief objection to de- 
velopment here is the agricultural 
value of the land; although there is 
also objection to the encroachment 
on the open land which at present 
helps to reduce the urban spread. At 
the same time, Lymm offers some 
obvious advantages for industry, and 
Manchester could no doubt develop 
here a town with a life of its own. If 
the Minister was satisfied that there 
was no alternative—or no alternative 
less damaging—it might be necessary 
to contemplate such development in 
spite of the disadvantages. For the 
people of Manchester undoubtedly 
need a great many new dwellings, 
and not all of these can be built with- 
in the limits of the existing developed 
area. 


More Intensive Development 
Recommended 


But it seems to the Minister that 
there are alternatives. In the first 
place the council should make the 
maximum use of land within the city 
in the course of re-development. The 
Minister is not satisfied that their 
present building plans do provide for 
getting the most out of re-develop- 
ment that can be got. In the second 
place the Minister thinks that the 
council could build a great many 
houses on some, at any rate, of the 
sites referred to by the county coun- 
cils of Cheshire, Lancashire, and 
Derbyshire; and that they could de- 
velop more intensively than is at 
present contemplated on some of the 
sites already in view. 


“Obligation” on Neighbouring 
Authorities 

The Minister recognizes that this 
course will entail difficulties for the 
city council. It is certainly easier, and 
quicker once started, to build on one 
large site than on several smaller 
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ones. Also a number of developments, 
some perhaps at a considerable dis- 
tance from the city, entail problems of 
employment and of tenant selection 
of which the Minister is very con- 
scious. The council will have to con- 
template some decentralization to 
places a long way out. The Minister is 
aware that such a programme can 
only get ahead if all the local authori- 
ties concerned set out to be helpful to 
the city council. But he trusts that he 
can count on this, for an honourable 
obligation rests on these authorities to 
co-operate with real energy and de- 
termination in helping the city coun- 
cil to carry through the alternative 
schemes which they put forward at the 
inquiry. If difficulties are met the 
Minister would be most willing to 
give any help he could in resolving 
them. 

It seems to the Minister that these 
alternatives must be tried; and cer- 
tainly that until they have been tried 
it could not be right to agree to the 
large-scale development of land to 
which formidable objections apply. 
He has, therefore, come to the con- 
clusion that, in addition to refusing 
the application relating to Mobber- 
ley, he must also refuse that relating 
to Lymm... 


“Tale of Two Cities” 
From THE ECONOMIST, 23 October 1954. 


After a long period of teething 
troubles the eight new towns in the 
London region are now fast forging 
ahead. Their latest annual reports 
show that most of these towns are 
building between 1,200 and 2,000 
houses a year—a rate which could 
hardly be exceeded without causing 
social and economic indigestion. 
Moreover, the towns show promise of 
becoming satisfactory independent 
communities. Crawley, Harlow, 
Hemel Hempstead, and Stevenage 
all report rapid industrial develop- 
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ment which is keeping pace with the 
provision of houses, most of which are 
allocated to employees of the incom- 
ing firms. So long as this process con- 
tinues it will reduce the danger of the 
towns becoming merely inconveni- 
ently distant suburbs of London. 

Some of the new town develop- 
ment corporations are also building a 
variety of unsubsidized houses to 
ward off the opposite danger of be- 
coming one-class industrial towns. 
Controversy over the new towns’ 
architecture will be endless, but at 
least the 230 types of dwellings at 
Harlow are a happy contrast to the 
monotony of most council estates; 
while the town centres now being be- 
gun show some interesting ideas, such 
as the proposed all-pedestrian shop- 
ping centre at Stevenage. But a 
principal contribution of the new 
towns is that they are at last effect- 
ively relieving the congestion in 
London, on a financial basis which 
promises to be eventually self-liqui- 
dating. Something over 25,000 Lon- 
doners will move to the new towns in 
the current year; so long as only 
London firms are admitted to their 
industrial estates, this indirect 
method of shifting population from 
the capital should be successful. 

In sad contrast is the plight of 
Manchester. This city has a bursting 
population, no building sites, con- 
siderable congestion, and a vast slum 
clearance programme. Its proposal 
for building what would have amoun- 
ted to two small new townsat Mobber- 
ley and Lymm in Cheshire has just 
been rejected by the central govern- 
ment, after a year’s delay. This 
rejection was one of Mr Macmillan’s 
last acts before quitting the Ministry 
of Housing and Local Government, 
and it has not been one of his happi- 
est. It is true, as the Minister stated, 
that the two sites are closer to Man- 
chester itself than town planning 
purists approve; but the alternative 
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of building a new town at Congleton 
further out was earlier rejected by 
Mr Macmillan himself. In backing 
Cheshire County Council in its long- 
standing dispute with Manchester, 
the Government has taken an action 
which will be called political—and 
seems socially unwise. 


“A Political Decision” 
From THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN, 
15 October 1954. 
There is a grim irony in the simul- 
taneous publications of the new town 


reports (which tell of the rehousing of 


some 30,000 Londoners a year in al- 
most ideal conditions) and of Mr 
Macmillan’s refusal to allow the 
building of new towns at Mobberley 
and Lymm. One of his first acts when 
he took his present office was to put a 
stop to the setting up of new town 
corporations, including the one al- 
ready approved by his predecessor 
for Congleton, The Congleton scheme 
was not perfect—geography permits 
no perfect remedy for Manchester’s 
congestion—but it could by this time 
have been making a material con- 
tribution. Its abandonment left no 
practicable alternatives but Mobber- 
ley and Lymm. Their rejection, after 
twelve months of Ministerial wrest- 
ling with a problem that has been 
continuously pressed upon the Minis- 
try’s attention for seven years, means 
that slum clearance in Manchester 
will be held up. It also means that 
such rehousing as does take place will 
perpetuate the present congestion— 
and to no purpose, for no conceivable 
increases in the high densities already 
adopted can make any significant 
reduction in the scale of the city’s 
overspill. Manchester must not for- 
get that this could never have hap- 
pened if 5 per cent of its electors had 
been sufficiently concerned to go to 
the polls five years ago to support the 
Mobberley scheme while it enjoyed 
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the Ministry’s approval. But nothing 
has happened in those five years to 
diminish its merits, still less its 
urgency; Mobberley is no nearer to 
Manchester than it was, of no greater 
agricultural value, no more liable to 
subsidence and no less attractive to 
industry. The only relevant change 
has been the advent of a Minister (or 
a Government) more susceptible to 
pressure from county and farming 
interests. This is a political decision, 
and a shocking one. For tens of 
thousands of homeless and ill-housed 
families the only hope of relief lies in 
its political reversal. 


The Problem Remains 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie writes : 

I have no wish or ability to enter 
into the controversy between Mr 
Hugh Carswell or Mr Derek Senior 
on the conduct in the past or the 
motives in the present of the Cheshire 
CC and the Manchester Corporation 
over the right use of the belt of land 
south of the Bollin. 

It is possible to accept Manches- 
ter’s figures of overcrowding and need 
for planned overspill (as the Cheshire 
CC did, but the NFU did not); it is 
possible to feel satisfaction at having 
advised Manchester to purchase 
Wythenshawe (and develop it as a 
piece of legitimate peripheral ex- 
pansion) ; it is possible to agree with 
and support the county council’s 
opposition to the two proposals for 
Mobberley or Lymm (whether they 
be called housing schemes with in- 
dustries, new towns or town de- 
velopments) ; it is possible to criticize 
the Cheshire CC for not stating in 
their development plan that land 
south of the Bollin was to be a green 
belt (instead of leaving it blank and 
undefined) ; it is possible to be really 
astonished that Mr Senior, who ap- 
pears to hold sound views on the 
distant Pennine Way, should be so 
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blind to the irreplaceable value of 


this green belt; it is possible, how- 
ever, to agree with Mr Senior’s final 
contention that there has been, and 
still is, a lamentable lack of regional 
planning in this area of north Cheshire 
and south Lancashire (the 1947 Act 
with its mechanical division into 
counties and county borough plan- 
ning authorities); it is possible to 
agree with him also that the delay in 
revision of the local government set- 
up on lines proposed by the Boundary 
Commission is largely responsible for 


the present position (the process of 


dog-fights at inquiries instead of co- 
operative action) ; it is possible to be 
mildly surprised that Manchester 
should find Congleton too far away 
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for satisfactory expansion, whereas 
the London County Council looks 
favourably on Nantwich(and Congle- 
ton does not want Manchester folk, 
whereas Nantwich welcomes Cock- 
neys) ; finally it is wholly possible to 
congratulate the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government on his de- 
cision that Mobberley and Lymm 
should not be expanded into new 
towns, that Cheshire’s farming should 
continue south of the Bollin, and that 
this is Manchester’s natural green 
belt, which I trust will be so labelled 
henceforth by the Cheshire Council. 

So Manchester is left with its 
southern overspill problem which I 
trust will be solved in a spirit of 
regional co-operation. 


The Long Walk at Windsor 


From the time of Charles II until quite recently the Long Walk was clothed 
in elms which even in their early maturity Swift described as “‘the finest 
avenue I ever saw—two miles long with two rows of elms on each side’’. But 
the elms were diseased and could not be saved. Now the straight ribbon of 
road, from which motor traffic is barred, is open apart from young plane trees 
and horse-chestnuts which will delight future generations. 

Just as the bulk of the Great Park opposes the westward pressure of Greater 
London, so the existence of the Long Walk prevents the eastern expansion of 


the Royal Borough of New Windsor. 





Photograph by George Spearman, Slough 
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“WATCH YOUR LOCAL PLAN” 


ATURDAY, 23 OCTOBER 1954 may 
prove to have been an important 
day in the history of town and 

country planning. On that day there 
met at the Planning Centre between 
seventy and eighty representatives of 
local organizations such as planning 
groups, Civic societies, community 
associations and preservation socie- 
ties. They had come to discuss the 
place of voluntary groups in local 
planning and at the end of the one- 
day conference they passed a resolu- 
tion declaring “that the successful 
planning and development of the 
country depends in an important 
measure on the active interest of the 
citizens of the various regions and 
localities; that the best way in which 
citizens may express their views and 
influence governmental and _ local 
planning policy is by means of local 
societies and groups. It is important 
that such societies and groups should 
exist in every locality throughout the 
country for the purpose of stimulating 
interest and understanding in local 
and regional planning, and securing 
the satisfactory development of their 
areas’. 

A second resolution asked the 
‘Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion to appoint a committee to work 
out ways and means of giving practi- 
cal effect to the first resolution. 

These resolutions were not passed 
without lively debate. It seemed that 
no one doubted the importance of 
voluntary groups in local planning, 
but a few delegates feared that an 
attempt might be made to set up new 
societies in towns where civic socie- 
ties or similar bodies already existed. 
Speakers on behalf of the TCPA 
executive, however, emphasized that 
there was no intention of doing this; 
the idea was to encourage existing 


societies to take a more active interest 
in the planning of their localities. A 
most constructive contribution to this 
end was made by Mrs Petrie, Presi- 
dent of the National Women’s Citi- 
zens’ Association, who undertook to 
do all she could to encourage an 
interest in planning in the women’s 
organizations. It was perhaps Mrs 
Petrie above all who stressed the de- 
sirability of the individual citizen 
taking an interest in planning—she 
it was who urged that local affairs 
should be discussed in the home and 
children encouraged to interest them- 
selves in the history of their towns. 


The presence of representatives of 


sO many societies actively interested 
in local planning provided the oppor- 
tunity for a most useful discussion on 
the ways in which such societies can 
help. It transpired that one of the 
major problems is relationships with 
the local council. There was a wide- 
spread feeling that local authorities 
were not as co-operative as they 
might be; the Friends of Lewes 
Society had actually been publicly 
attacked by a local councillor for dis- 


cussing matters within the purview of 


the council. 

Mr S. H. Baker, deputy county 
planning officer for West Sussex, 
however, said that his authority were 
only too anxious to secure the co- 
operation of local groups; the county 
planning officer and he himself never 
declined an invitation to address local 
organizations. 

If there was any criticism of this 
conference it was that most delegates 
were too exclusively interested in 
preservation—too little in new de- 
velopment. But it was a great occasion 
and possibly the beginning of a more 
democratic concern for planning. 

A. E. T. 
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PEDESTRIAN SHOPPING AREAS: 
EXPERIMENTS IN SWEDEN 


URING THE next few years it is 
D likely that groups of shops will 
be built in this country to 

serve the many new dwellings which 
have been erected. The sites for these 
should of course have been already 
earmarked but in many cases it is 
probable that detailed plans have not 
yet been made. There has been a gap 
of about seventeen years during 
which private enterprise, mostly 
responsible for commercial develop- 
ment before the war, has been unable 
to function. Few of the shopping 
streets built before the war had much 
character or distinction and it is very 
desirable that those responsible for 
the new areas should do some hard 
thinking before taking up the task 
where their fathers left off. The new 
towns with their imaginative and 
highly qualified staffs are well equip- 


by LESSLIE K. WATSON 


ped to lead the way. It is not nearly so 
easy for other local authorities, es- 
pecially the smaller ones with no 
commercial experience, to follow. 


Pedestrian Access 


Sweden has many examples to 
show of shops built since the war and 
it is remarkable how many of these 
are planned for pedestrian access. 
Shopkeepers over there had their 
doubts about this just as many still 
have over here. The first two pedes- 
trian shopping centres in Stockholm 
were pushed through in spite of keen 
opposition. Judging by the number 
now built (with all shops occupied) it 
is fair to assume that they have 
proved a success. 

Conditions in Sweden are not ex- 
actly parallel with those over here. In 
the first case most of their develop- 


Hokarangsplan, Stockholm. This pedestrian street is 45 feet wide and contains about thirty 

shops. It serves the local needs of a densly built area and customers are within easy walking 

distance. The positions from which photographs 1, 2, and 3 were taken are marked on the 

sketch. The different levels of the site have been used to advantage and the approach steps are 
sufficiently gentle to be easily negotiated by a pram. 
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HOKARANGSPLAN, STOCKHOLM 


CS Ae: NR ET Rik allt =k 


1. Photograph taken from the main highway some distance from the shopping centre to which 

the secondary traffic street connects. Note the stone walls which stop pedestrians from cross- 

ing the road indiscriminately and act as a barrier to child cyclists who use the space in front 
of the flats as a playground. 





2. This picture shows how existing trees have been left and others planted to go with them. It is 
interesting to see that even a small local shopping centre such as this provides for a bicycle 
shop. Bicycles are used very extensively in Sweden. 
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3. A view looking from the secondary traffic 
street up one of the flights of steps which 
leads to the pedestrian shopping street. 
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ment is in flats and the density must 
be considerably higher than in most 
places in this country. This is an im- 
portant point, for where there is a 
large concentration of population 
there will be sufficient customers close 
at hand to guarantee success for the 
shopping centre however it is plan- 
ned. This especially applies in Sweden 
where there might be a gap of half a 
mile (and usually more) between 
shopping areas. 

Another difference is that there are 
fewer motor cars in proportion to the 
population in Sweden than there are 
over here. People are accustomed to 
walking to the shops and fewer arrive 
by car. The argument in this country 
is that people coming by car from 
country districts to shop in towns, 
usually once or twice a week, expect 
to be able to park their vehicles in the 
street where the shops are. This is all 
very well if it can be arranged, but it 
becomes more difficult as traffic gets 
denser. 


Arstadalden, Stockholm. A view of flats and shops which are built round a quadrangle in the 
middle of which is a rectangular sheet of shallow water. This is used for paddling and for 
sailing model boats in the summer and serves as a skating rink in the winter. 
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There is a constant interchange of 
ideas from one country to another in 
town planning matters, and the 
Swedes have been quick to appreciate 
and analyse this problem. They are 
looking ahead to the time when 
traffic on their roads will be at least as 
dense as it is here; and, since the 
number of cars doubled in the last 
two years, that will not be long. The 
denser the traffic the more necessary 
it becomes for reasons of safety and 
amenity to keep vehicles away from 
the pedestrian entrances to shops. 

A means must be provided for 
shoppers to park their cars not more 
than two or three minutes’ walk from 
the shops, and also for access to the 
backs of shops from a service or traffic 
road. This has been done in many 
ingenious ways as illustrated in the 
photographs and diagram. 


Three Dimensional Planning 


At VaAllingby, Stockholm’s new 
“‘quasi-satellite’’ town, planning real- 
ly has been done in three dimensions 
—at ground level, above ground, and 
below it. The place is connected to 
Stockholm by a district railway which 


¢; orrespondence: 


In Mr K. Hiller’s letter (November 
1954 issue of TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING) editorial cuts somewhat 
obscured his meaning. He meant that 
the appointment of planning assist- 
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runs below ground in the closely 
built centres and at a low level, like a 
tram, in between them. At VAllingby 
the railway runs in below road level, 
and on either side of it is a service 
road at the same low level. These 
roads are used for goods vehicles 
which deliver direct into the base- 
ments of the shops above thus reliev- 
ing the ordinary streets in the town 
centre of all goods traffic. The bus 
station and the railway station are 
both below ground and interchanges 
from one to the other can be made 
under cover. Several of the pedestrian 
shopping streets are laid out at right 
angles to parallel traffic routes. They 
are usually about 45 feet wide with 
three-storey flats or maisonettes above 
the shops; but there is no dullness 
because eleven-storey point blocks 
give interest and emphasis to the 
town centre. 

As an architect I have learnt much 
from these bold experiments in 
Sweden and I feel sure that they are 
on the right lines. It would be inter- 
esting to hear the reactions of a 
British shopkeeper who had also seen 
them. 


A Correction 


ants, qualifications as architects, 
engineers, or surveyors should not 
be required in addition to planning 
qualifications, unless the posts are of 
a “specialist”? nature.—Ep. 


New Film: “Guilty Chimneys” 


‘To emphasize the disastrous effects 
of smoke-polluted air on our health 
and industry the Gas Council have 
released their film Guilty Chimneys at 
an appropriate moment—hbefore an- 
other winter sets in, and before the 
final report of the Government com- 
mittee on air pollution. 

Expected to be shown to some 5 
million people, including many local 


authorities, the film clearly and force- 
fully shows how over 5 million tons of 
coal is wasted annually in smoke, 
causing dirt, decay, and disease. The 
success of experiments to preserve a 
smokeless zone in some city centres 
proves that much can be done to 
alleviate this menace, and it is to be 
hoped that this film will stimulate a 
public demand for action, jeu 
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Self-Help in a Local Theatre 

An amateur group in St Albans— 
The Company of Ten—have tem- 
porarily suspended their dramatic 
productions in order to build them- 
selves a theatre. They are converting 
some old premises into an auditorium 
with stage and dressing rooms, all 
with their own hands during evenings 
and week-ends. 

Amateur drama is one of the best 
community-forming pursuits, espec- 


ially when it enlists the activity of 


people of widely different occupations 


and income-groups. But it cannot 
flourish without suitable premises. In 
some towns, especially new towns, 
old buildings suitable for adaptation 
are scarce. But if sites and some 
help in materials and design could 
be obtained from public authorities, 
industrialists, or generous individuals 
concerned for social development, we 
believe much vo:untary work would 
be forthcoming from local societies 
having special interests. We should 
be interested to hear of examples of 
co-operation on these lines. 


The fine exhibition of photographs, ‘Building in Concrete’’, at the Royal Institute of British 

Architects, October 1954, showed the great architectural possibilities of the new construc- 

tional methods. The architect for the market hall at Rheims was E. Maigrot; the scale of the 
building may be judged by the figures of two men in the middle distance. 


Chevujon 
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An Advanced Scheme 


It blushes, unseen by the archi- 
tectural or planning press, in a Lon- 
don suburb, a scheme whom there 
are few to praise and very few to love. 
The estate, completed before Houses 
1953 was drafted, is a demonstration 
of *‘close-built urbanity”’. It has 1,261 
dwellings, with 4,492 rooms, in two- 
storey houses and cottage flats. 
Frontages averaging 13 feet, and ter- 
races up to twenty houses in length, 
enable it to ‘‘achieve” a density of 
thirty-two dwellings, or 116 rooms, 
an acre. Though roads occupy 30 
per cent of the site, there is no sense 
of yawning acres of space. Forecourts 
are intimately foreshortened and fac- 
ing windows are only 45 to 54 feet 
apart. Cosy gardens are made more 
sociable by a common path along the 
back. It shows what can be done by 
economical planning, _ illustrating 
most of the experiments by which 
density can be maximized and land 
saved. It is the Totterdown Estate of 
the LCC at Tooting, begun in 1903 
(fifty-one years ago) and completed 
in 190g. It is the sort of thing from 
which subsequent planning and hous- 
ing were considered an emancipation. 
Are we on the way back to it ? 


Next New Town for Glasgow 


It seems likely that the next new 
town to be authorized will be at 
Cumbernauld, for some of the over- 
spill of Glasgow. Serious discussions 
have at last taken place between the 
city authorities of Glasgow and the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, and 
it is good news that he has promised 
to make proposals for some sort of 
co-operative effort at Cumbernauld. 

East Kilbride’s success has pro- 
vided a convincing demonstration of 
the social attractiveness and relative 
economy in subsidies of new town 
development, while thecrystallization 
of the high-rise alternative in the 
terrifying and costly scheme for 
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Hutchesontown-Gorbals has __pro- 
vided a useful warning. 


The London Tragi-Comedy 


In this month’s London news: (1) a 
brilliant motor show proving that the 
industry is at the top of its form and 
ready to supply more cars at lower 
prices; (2) a warning by the Minister 
of Transport that unless car-parking 
is firmly restricted London traffic will 
soon come to a standstill; (3) plans 
for a vast twenty-seven-storey block 
of offices in the City, capable of em- 
ploying additional multitudes re- 
quiring conveyance in and out; (4) 
an increase of bus and tube fares; (5) 
a project for new tube railways, with- 
out estimates of costs; (6) a public in- 
quiry into a scheme for fifteen-storey 
flats, again without any report of 
estimated costs. 

Not in this month’s news: any 
decision by the Ministry of H & LG 
on schemes provisionally agreed by 
the LCC with authorities of country 
towns, and submitted months ago, for 
steps towards the relief of congestion 
in London by the dispersal ofindustry, 
office businesses, and people under 
the Town Development Act. 

To have a house and garden as a 
base, and to have a car or motor- 
cycle for expeditions, is the desire of 
millions of Londoners. The trend to 
flats frustrates the first, the ban on car- 
parking substantially frustrates the 
second. Both steps backward are con- 
sequences of the failure to correct the 
overgrowth and excessive density of 
London. Additions to central office 
floor-space intensify the concentra- 
tion; tubes to carry workers to the 
centre aggravate the waste of time in 
travel; flats within shorter distances 
squander public capital in excess 
subsidies. 

There was a London plan for de- 


centralization, the practicability of | 


which the new towns prove. Why 
has it been so feebly operated ? 
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INTERNATIONAL SYMPOSIUM 


Slum Clearance, Housing Density and National Land-Use 
Planning were the three main headings for discussion at the well- 
attended Edinburgh Congress (September) of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town Planning. 


HAT THE same _ controversial 
issues came up in all three main 
discussions at the Edinburgh 
Jongress—flats versus houses, build- 
ing versus farming on fractions of 
land, the amount of necessary dis- 
persal, and the relative cost of sub- 
sidies for building upwards or out- 
wards—showed an increased realiza- 
tion that planning, like peace, is in- 
divisible. 

Good as many of the discussions 
were, delegates could not in the 
nature of the case absorb and inte- 
grate the wealth of valuable material 
in the numerous national reports sub- 
mitted. They could be no more than 
useful first-reading debates. The 
papers circulated deserve, and will no 
doubt receive in due time, the careful 
study from which sound generaliza- 
tions may emerge. We are only at the 
beginning of an international con- 
sensus of thought on the vast prob- 
lems of urban and rural develop- 
ment. But the value, indeed the 
necessity, of the Federation was over- 
whelmingly demonstrated. 


Britain Leads in Policy. . . 


Encouraging from our point of 
view was the great international im- 
pression made by the British idea of 
planned dispersal as a way out of the 
old dilemma between high-rise re- 
development (costly and socially de- 
plorable) and low-rise suburban ex- 
pansion (decent housing at the cost 
of long daily journeys and intensified 
traffic difficulties). Alderman Brad- 
beer of Birmingham drove a number 
of good hard nails into the high-rise 


solution, but still seemed to imply that 
more suburbs might be necessary. 

It was Mrs Evelyn Denington, of 
the LCC Housing Committee, who 
made the key-note speech of the Con- 
gress with her effective advocacy of 
what she called ‘“‘the London solu- 
tion’’—substantial dispersal of both 
people and employment to new towns 
and existing small towns. It is not too 
much to say that this lady, speaking 
with great persuasive power .and 
grasp of the problem from a position 
of high administrative authority, 
leapt at one bound into world leader- 
ship on a major social issue. 


... but Hesitates in Action 


The pity of it is that, at the very 
time when British thought and de- 
clared policy is making this powerful 
international mark, British minister- 
ial administration is wobbling and 
dithering in the practical application 
of its own resolves. ‘The few new towns 
started years ago are going well and 
amply proving the soundness of their 
thesis. But the further new towns 
needed are not being founded, and 
there is unforgivable hesitancy and 
delay and financial cheese-paring in 
the operation of the Town Develop- 
ment Act. It remains to be seen 
whether new ministers will put new 
drive and courage into Britain’s 
greatest contribution to international 
thinking on town and country de- 
velopment, or whether, as has hap- 
pened before, other nations will take 
up our ideas and experiments, and 
shame us by their more thorough- 
going application. 
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Session on Housing Density 

One of the best things of a good 
week, both in entertainment value 
and as a stimulus to thought and 
moral resolution on the subject, was 
Sir Patrick Dollan’s performance as 
general reporter on housing density. 
We couldn’t rate it highly as a sum- 
mary of the fourteen papers, and by 
some accident he had not received 
the fifteenth—our Editor’s report for 
England and Wales, which was late 
and had been printed separately. But 
perhaps he was wise not to attempt to 
generalize from these documents, the 
variations of ideas and practices in 
which are remarkable, seeing that 
they all came from countries of 
Western civilization, in which human 
beings are approximately of standard- 
ized dimensions and families do not 
differ radically in size or composition. 
Yet in comparing the housing stand- 
ards in small towns and the country- 
side in all these countries, it is pos- 
sible to detect a basic similarity in 
residential desires and domestic ideals 
—the house and garden at low density 
universally prevailing—and to trace 
the extraordinary differences in urban 
housing types and densities rather to 
accidents of town growth, and the 
presence or absence of planning, than 
to varieties of deliberate choice or the 
emergence of new ideals of domes- 
ticity. 

Thus there is profound significance 
in the disclosure by Sir Patrick, as 
chairman of the East Kilbride Cor- 
poration, that in his new town, built 
for people from Britain’s most dense- 
ly-crowded tenement city, Glasgow, 
95 per cent of these people wanted 
houses. ‘They would not accept the 25 
per cent of flats that East Kilbride 
originally planned. He believed that 
they represented the great majority 
of the Scottish population. The new 
town corporation, he said, respected 
the demand and had now suspended 
flat-building. 
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Rents in the Family Budget 

Another significant point in Sir 
Patrick Dollan’s speech was his plea 
for a higher percentage for rent in the 
budgets of working people, as well as 
for the continuance of housing sub- 
sidies. He was firm in his insistence 
that the workers are not spending 
enough on rent to obtain socially 
necessary standards of rooms and 
floor-space. Coming from a right- 
wing politician such a statement 
would be suspiciously discounted. 
Coming from Sir Patrick, whose 
social-democratic background is well 
known, and whose influence on 
working-class opinion is strong, the 
plea should be reassuring to housing 
reformers faced with demands to cut 
housing standards to economize costs 
and rents. The right policy is to re- 
duce the flats subsidies, maintain the 
family house subsidies, and improve 
floor-space standards at the price of 
somewhat increased rents. ‘lo reduce 
standards is simply to abandon the 
causes of housing reform and plan- 
ning. 

In the ensuing discussion all the 
usual points, including the mis- 
understandings, came up. Several 
speakers stressed the conflict of 
advantages between low density at a 
distance from urban facilities and 
high density with facilities in easy 
reach, which is really the beginning, 
not the end, of the argument. To 
such thinkers, ‘‘flexibility” of density 
standards seemed a necessary answer 
to the incompatibility of the desir- 
able and the practicable. ‘To others, 
the recipe of “‘flexibility’”’ seemed 
merely the abandonment of hope 
that planning could rescue domestic 
living standards. What is planning 
for, if not to make good housing pos- 
sible in situations that provide also 
for good working conditions, indus- 
trial efficiency, and access to essential 
social and cultural institutions ? And 
what answer is there without control 
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both of the extent and density of 
towns ? 


Necessity of Density Standards 


In the end, there was general agree- 
ment that maximum housing density 
standards ought to be fixed ; recogni- 
tion that the existing situation does 
not permit of ideal standards being 
prescribed for all places ; anda general 
request (referred to the Federation 
Bureau) that there should be some 
uniformity in methods of expressing 
density standards, to make inter- 
national comparisons more easy. 

It remains to add that the fifteen 
reports submitted contain facts, stat- 
istics and arguments of immense 
interest and value for students of this 
problem of density. Those from Den- 
mark and the Netherlands are of con- 
siderable scientific and even philoso- 
phic importance. All call for careful 
reading. Collectively they dispose of 
the shallow view that housing den- 
sity doesn’t matter, or that standards 
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cannot be arrived at and applied. 

Even with the wide variety of 
methods of formulation that the 
reports disclose, and the wide range 
of densities between and within the 
fifteen countries, it is possible to gain 
a pretty clear idea of the extent to 
which unplanned urban develop- 
ment depreciates acceptable norms 
of space as evidenced by the char- 
acter of rural houses and owner- 
occupied houses in relatively uncon- 
stricted positions. That urban densi- 
ties somewhat higher than rural 
densities are, up toa point, a willingly- 
paid price for urban advantages, few 
would deny. But in most big towns 
the price is altogether excessive and 
the advantages have long passed the 
critical point of diminishing returns. 
The question is essentially quantita- 
tive, and those who scout attempts at 
measurement and the fixing of hu- 
mane maxima darken counsel and 
undermine the greatest social argu- 
ment for town planning. 


Dispersal and Defence 


The National Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, in a state- 
ment (June 1954) on Continental 
Defence, advises Government en- 
couragement of voluntary dispersal 
of industry : 

‘Location of Industry. 'The protection 
of industrial production is essential to 
our survival in case of war. Federal 
leadership, information, and co-ordi- 
nation are necessary, but a successful 
programme requires voluntary parti- 
cipation and decentralized applica- 
tion by management. 

“The voluntary dispersion of new 
productive facilities, in conformity 
with the trend already resulting from 
economic considerations, is one of 
the most practical methods of pro- 
viding the necessary protection. 

“In the execution of programmes 
to accomplish practicable dispersion, 


these basic principles should prevail: 

**1, Location decisions should be 
made by the managements respon- 
sible for the successful operation of an 
enterprise, except in certain instances 
vital to the national interest. 

“2. The function of government 
should be confined to the encourage- 
ment of new plant dispersion through 
various incentives and the develop- 
ment of appropriate information to 
guide industry and communities in 
the selection of sites for new plants. 

“Chambers of commerce should 
take the initiative in assuring that 
managements have full knowledge of 
security location factors in their areas 
and that defence programmes affect- 
ing plant locations are so admini- 
stered as to reflect adequate recogni- 
tion of other economic considera- 
tions.” 
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HOUSING DENSITY IN ENGLAND 


Condensed from the report on Housing Density in England and 
Wales prepared for the International Housing and Town Plan- 


ning Congress, Edinburgh, 1954. 


EITHER I nor the government- 
N al administrators who will 

disagree with my report can 
claim ex cathedra authority for our 
views. The test of a housing density 
policy is the degree of satisfaction it 
ensures to the persons and families 
affected ; but what is thought practic- 
able depends on what is assessed to be 
within the resources available; and 
while inquiry and common. sub- 
jective experience contribute useful 
data, the factors in housing satisfac- 
tion are so complex that quasi- 
scientific generalizations are often 
hardly distinguishable from personal 
value judgements. 


Origin of Density 


A conspicuous major defect of 
towns, especially of those built or en- 
larged during the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, is overcrowding, both within 
dwellings and of dwellings on the 
land. Natural population growth 
within towns, and the movement of 
business enterprises and workers to 
them, produces an increasing pres- 
sure on space. Competition between 
businesses seeking to be as near cus- 
tomers and pools of labour as pos- 
sible sends up site values till the land 
is built over as intensively as operat- 
ing practicability (and later the pub- 
lic law) allows. Workers seek dwell- 
ings as close to employment as pos- 
sible, and builders (where the law is 
weak) provide these with only the 
least regard for comfort and pleasant- 
ness of surroundings. 


The Suburban Trend 
As towns grew in this way an anti- 


by F. J. OSBORN 


thesis arose between nearness to 
places of occupation and residential 
amenity, as to which townspeople 
made compromises that varied with 
their incomes and the means of trans- 
port available. When only the richer 
people could afford horses or carri- 
ages, and the poorer majority had to 
walk to work, the smaller dwellings 
were crowded together near factories 
or commercial premises, and the 
larger dwellings were mostly on large 
garden plots in suburbs or the adjoin- 
ing country. Most English industrial 
towns took their basic shape under 
these conditions. They exhibit a vast 
discrepancy between the density of 
the better-class residential districts, 
which is sometimes as low as three to 
fifteen persons an acre, and of work- 
ing class districts, which is often as 
high as 150 to 250 persons an acre. 
As industrial wealth increased, in 
the nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries, there was an accelerating 
movement of the better-off families 
from the more central to peripheral 
situations and rural zones, at still 
lower densities, creating the ‘“‘sub- 
urban sprawl” that is often, by care- 
less students, confused with the large 
but relatively compact working-class 
housing estates made possible later in 
the period by new means of public 
transport. Many large town houses 
vacated by these better-off families 
were sub-divided into single floors 
and rooms for poorer families, a pro- 
cess that multiplied by many times 
their original occupation density. In- 
dustries and businesses also over- 
flowed into parts of the central dwell- 
ing-house districts, increasing the 
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numbers of persons employed there 
and the crowding of the remaining 
dwellings. 


Byelaw Houses and Streets 


Political concern about the con- 
dition of the industrial towns, no 
doubt delayed by the class-segrega- 
tion resulting from these develop- 
ments, became of importance in the 
second half of the nineteenth century. 
Parliamentary reports revealed a ter- 
rible state of affairs: dwellings so 
tightly packed as to be dismally dark, 
approached by dangerously narrow 
streets and courts, and gravely in- 
sanitary; high death rates, much sick- 
ness, and an excess of vice and crime. 
Alarm for the general health, along 
with human pity, led to the passing of 
laws for minimum street widths and 
space about dwellings. The bye- 
laws made under these Victorian 
Acts, unsatisfactory as they are in 
modern eyes, were really the begin- 
ning of housing density control. 

The standards were however very 
primitive. Typical byelaws provided 
for distances of only 24 feet between 
fronts of houses, and tiny yards at 
their backs. Some permitted back to 
back houses, of which great numbers 
still exist in some northern towns. 
Even under the best byelaws it was 
possible to build forty to fifty houses 
on an acre. Moreover, the byelaw 
system produced, over vast areas, 
rectangular layouts of terrace houses 
of a deadly sameness; so that the 
term “‘Byelaw Street” has become a 
label of reproach. 

In English 
thousands of these houses remain to- 
day as a problem for housing and 
planning authorities; and though the 
average English household now has 
less than three and a half persons (as 
against more than five in Victorian 
times) many of these districts of two- 
storey houses still have densities of 200 
persons or more an acre. 


towns hundreds of 
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Mend and Make Do 


In some cases the fabric of the 
houses is substantial enough to tempt 
the authorities to improve their sani- 
tary, washing and heating facilities 
and to makedowith them fora period ; 
this may be necessary, because even 
at the present rate of building (over 
300,000 houses a year in Great 
Britain) the shortage cannot be over- 
taken for many years; but few hous- 
ing reformers regard it as a satisfac- 
tory course. The only real remedy for 
excessive housing density is clearance 
and re-development on a different 
layout pattern: a slow and expensive 
process. 


Desire for Private Garden 


In England and Wales the great 
majority of people of all classes are 
deeply attached to the house-and- 
garden type of dwelling, usually a 
house of two storeys, but occasionally 
of one or three. Over the country as a 
whole, in towns and rural areas alike, 
the single-family house with some 
ground-floor room space overwhelm- 
ingly prevails; and exhaustive sur- 
veys of many towns and social groups 
during and just after the 1939-45 
war showed that this type, with a 
private garden, is preferred by go to 
95 per cent of families. Recent experi- 
ence in the new towns has confirmed 
the measure and strength of this 
preference. 


Origin of Flat System 


In the central areas of a few cities 
only (notably London and Liverpool) 
pressure on space and high land val- 
ues caused, late in the nineteenth 
century, the building of flats or tene- 
ments of four to five storeys. It was 
possible to build these tenements at a 
higher density than two-storey and 
three-storey houses under the bye- 
laws, and their occupation density, 
with overcrowding, like that of many 
sub-divided middle-class houses, 
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reached at the worst point over 400 
persons an acre. Slum clearances, the 
decline in family size, and laws 
against overcrowding of rooms, have 
considerably mitigated this evil, and 
England has now no densities com- 
parable with the 730 persons an acre 


still existing in some districts of 


Glasgow. 


The Factory Village 


The setting of humane maximum 
density standards for new houses was 
pioneered in England by a succession 
of enlightened manufacturers who 
provided model villages for their em- 
ployees, and by co-operative societies 
ofmiddle-class peopleandworkerswho 
built houses for themselves. Most in- 
fluential of the industrialists’ schemes 
were those of the Cadbury firm at 
Bournville and the Lever (now Uni- 


Aerofilms 


Semi-detached houses in suburbs at low density are sold by thousands, because they provide 

the space and privacy generally desired. Certainly they can be as uninteresting in appearance 

as slabs of flats; but good architecture and landscaping should be able to solve the aesthetic 

problem without evading the functional problem. The layout shown seems to have a density 
of about eight houses to the acre. 


lever) firm at Port Sunlight (both in 
the 1880s). These, and other factory 
villages, or suburbs, were based on 
the traditional English cottage, in 
pairs (semi-detached) or short ter- 
races of four houses, with large gar- 
dens; their density was of the order of 
seven to ten houses an acre. These 
were considerably higher densities 
than those applied earlier by the 
private builders of good-class town 
estates, as for example in Bath, 
Bloomsbury, or the planned squares 
of West London, but it must be re- 
membered that the factory villages 
consisted of the smallest types of 
houses for industrial wage-earners. 


Density Standard Formulation 
Probably the first formulation of a 

maximum density standard, as a 

principle for future general control, 
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was that in the original building regu- 
lations of Sir Ebenezer Howard’s 
First Garden City, Letchworth, in 
1904. These regulations, somewhat 
less generous than those of Bournville 
and Port Sunlight, imposed varying 
maxima for houses of different sizes; 
the highest allowed (for the smallest 
cottages) was ten to the acre including 
roads, or twelve without roads. As the 
average family was at that time 
assumed to consist of about five per- 
sons, the highest Letchworth standard 
corressonded to a maximum local 
residential density (as at present de- 
fined) of fifty persons a net acre. 


Tudor-Walters Report 


The Letchworth standard was 
formulated by the late Sir Raymond 
Unwin, and it was under his influ- 
ence also that the first Governmental 
standard of density was established— 
definitively in the famous Tudor- 
Walters Report of 1918, a document 
of cardinal importance in British 
housing and planning history. The 
Tudor-Walters Committee took evi- 
dence from people with housing ex- 
perience all over Great Britain, in- 
cluding local authorities, technicians, 
builders, reform societies, trade un- 
ions and other working-class organi- 
zations. The standards of floor-space, 
number of rooms, equipment, inci- 
dence of sunlight, road arrangement, 
grouping and layout that it formulat- 
ed have been the basis of all subse- 
quent public policy, both in the 
planning of housing areas and in 
house design and construction. The 
rigid byelaw system of control was 
condemned, and a more open and 
elastic type of layout recommended 
both on grounds of economy in road 
construction and development, and 
of variety and residential pleasant- 
ness. 

The ‘Tudor-Walters Committee 
confirmed the standard adopted by 
the Local Government Board (the 
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Government Department concerned) 
earlier in 1918, for future public 
housing, of a maximum density in 
towns of twelve, and in agricultural 
areas of eight, houses an acre. As the 
acreage calculated could include ac- 
cess roads, this was a 20 per cent in- 
crease on the Letchworth maximum 
density. 


Factors in Density Standard 


Among the factors taken into ac- 
count for the urban standard were: 
the length of house frontages needed 
for good and varied internal house 
planning; the placing of rooms to per- 
mit the entry of sunlight; and the 
angle of the sun in the London lati- 
tude at mid winter, which, together 
with privacy from overlooking, neces- 
sitated a normal minimum distance 
of 70 feet between rows of two-storey 
houses. Access to back gardens was a 
reason given for the use of short ter- 
races (four to six houses). A minimum 
depth of forecourt or front garden of 
20 to 25 feet was required as a means 
of keeping the dust, smell and noise 
of road traffic from the houses. Few 
mathematical data were given in the 
report for the maximum of twelve 
houses an acre, but the formulation 
was in fact based on a great deal of 
practical experience, including that 
of the industrial villages, of Letch- 
worth, and ofa large number of hous- 
ing schemes built between 1904 and 
1914. The standard was not propcsed 
as a sentimental ideal, nor was it a 
clumsy guess. It was an intelligent 
assessment of what would be a just 
tolerable space standard for family 
houses, below which no future hous- 
ing scheme should be allowed to fall. 


Correction for Minor Spaces 


It should be noted, however, that 
the examples of layout in the Tudor- 
Walters Report, as in Sir Raymond 
Unwin’s previous pamphlet .Vothing 
Gained by Overcrowding (1912), include, 
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besides the houses and gardens, small 
common spaces or greens in front of 
groups of houses, and sometimes a 
little spare land for allotments or 
children’s playgrounds at the backs 
of gardens. The formula consciously 
allowed for such minor spaces. If 
these are excluded from the calcula- 
tion, because they are provided else- 
where, the absolute net residential 
density (that is for the houses, private 
gardens and access roads only) can 
be up to fifteen houses an acre with- 
out abandoning Unwin’s other im- 
portant component factors such as 
privacy, width of frontages, sun inci- 
dence, room for planting, or scope for 
diversity of type and arrangement. 


Practical Application 

This standard of twelve houses an 
acre (urban) and eight houses an acre 
(agricultural) was administratively 
applied in public housing schemes be- 
tween the wars, and was for a period 
given legislative force by the Housing 
Act of 1924. The Minister, however, 
had power to consent to exceptions; 
and in fact, in a number of schemes, 
up to fifteen two-storey houses an acre 
were permitted. It is fair to say that 
the maximum net residential density 
standard actually applied between 
the wars was about fifteen houses an 
acre. Most public schemes, however, 
loyally observed the official maximum 
of twelve houses an acre, including 
access roads and some small public 
greens, playgrounds, and allotments. 
The sizes of individual house plots ina 
scheme could be varied within de- 
fined limits, and the maximum den- 
sity could be averaged over a land 
unit of five acres. 


“Multiplier” for Flats 


A curious feature of the legal maxi- 
mum density of that period was that it 
was not applied to flatted dwellings. 
Where two-storey or three-storey flats 
were included in housing schemes an 
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Jack Scheerboom 


Modern flats in a central London borough. 


authority was administratively per- 
mitted a “‘multiplier” of two, and in 
some cases, of two and a half or three. 
Thus a housing authority or private 
developer had the tempting alterna- 
tive of developing with flats, at 
twenty-four to thirty-six an acre, the 
same site on which only twelve normal 
houses would be allowed. The effect 
was that the purposes of a public 
maximum density could sometimes 
be profitably evaded by a persuasive 
private developer or an authority 
more anxious about rateable value 
than standards. 


1939-45: Change in Conception 
During and after the 1939-45 war 

the whole conception of a density 

standard changed. Whereas between 


the wars there was a consensus of 


opinion among housing reformers, 
technicians, Government administra- 
tors and local authorities, that twelve 
houses an acre ought not normally to 
be exceeded in new developments, 
wide differences of opinion now arose 
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as to the formulas by means of which 
density should be controlled, as to the 
standards to be applied, and even as 
to whether any formulation was de- 
sirable at all. The causes of the change 
were several, and are of much interest. 


Size of Family 

First, the reduction in the average 
size of English working-class families 
or households from over five persons 
at the end of the nineteenth century, 
to less than three and a half in the 
middle of the twentieth, and the con- 
siderable variations of family size as 
between different towns and districts, 


made the use of a simple formula of 


dwelling units an acre seem un- 
scientific. Fifteen households of five 
persons amount to seventy-five per- 
sons an acre; fifteen of three and a 


half amount to fifty-two and a half 


persons an acre. Within a scheme the 
proportion of houses of different sizes 
may vary, although it is often for- 
gotten that over a long period the pre- 
vailing composition of the families in 
it is as likely as not to be near the 
national average, and that housing 
policy must assume a family size 
sufficient for national survival. For 
many planning purposes it is more 
convenient to think in terms of per- 
sons an acre, and this method is now 
general in prescriptions of density. 


Units, Persons, or Floor-space 


A standard of so many persons an 
acre must however be converted into 
one of dwelling units, rooms, cubic 
capacity or floor space an acre before 
it can be used to decide upon a build- 
ing programme. Efforts have been 
made to formulate a standard in 
terms of internal floor space an acre, 
which is attractive because it would 
allow designers the widest possible 
freedom as to types, sizes and plan- 
ning of dwellings, while doing its 
essential job of precluding excessive 
exploitation of the site. But as it is 
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necessary in housing policy to specify 
minimum sizes for living-rooms and 
bedrooms, the same effect can be con- 
veniently achieved by expressing the 
density standard in terms of a maxi- 
mum number of habitable rooms an 
acre. This is convertible to (or from) 
persons an acre by using a factor of 
persons a habitable room, and to (or 
from) houses an acre by using a factor 
for the expected average number of 
persons in a family or household. 


Economy in Land-use 

A second cause of the change in 
policy was a movement of opinion at- 
taching great importance to economy 
in the use of land for building de- 
velopment. During the war Great 
Britain suffered from a shortage of 
food, as more than half its supply had 
in pre-war years been imported from 
abroad; and both the sinking of ships 
and the loss of overseas investments 
made it essential to produce as much 
food as possible at home. The argu- 
ment for preserving agricultural land 
from development has been support- 
ed with great political effectiveness by 
the powerful farming organizations, 
as well as by the very influential 
societies defending the countryside 
against the unplanned spread of 
towns and the sporadic building of 
the inter-war years. Every section of 
opinion in the housing and planning 
movement now deplores widely scat- 
tered building and agrees that sites 
for development should be carefully 
chosen and the most productive soils 
avoided where there is an economical 
alternative. These principles have in 
fact become established policy, and 
the choice of all sites for housing has 
to pass a critical examination by the 
Ministry of Agriculture and _ its 
regional officers, as well as by the 
Housing Ministry. 

Nevertheless, in the opinion of the 
writer and of many other observers, 
the brake upon urban development 
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Jack Scheerboom 


In Bracknell New Town: Houses in pairs, and terraces of four to twelve. Forecourts 20 ft. 
deep, unfenced; back gardens 50 ft. long by about 25 ft. wide. Net density: 10 houses an 
acre. (Architect, Louis de Soissons, RA.) 


applied by farmers and countryside 
preservationists, who could reason- 
ably oppose lavish suburban and 
country-house claims on land, is 
pressed too hard when it prompts an 
increase of a conscientiously-exigu- 
ous standard of maximum housing den- 
sity. Such a standard is, by its very 
nature, the opposite of luxurious or 
wasteful ; its intention is to protect an 
iron ration of living-space and ameni- 
ty for the urban wage-earners’ famil- 
ies. It is a far tighter standard than is 
or can be, applied to individuals well- 
off enough to build houses for them- 
selves on suburban or country sites— 
a type of development now being re- 
sumed all over the country after a 
long period of restriction. 


Farmland, Houses, and Gardens 
Those who defend, as a just toler- 

able maximum, the density of fifteen 

houses (or fifty persons) an acre point 


out that consistently with it the whole 
population could be housed, with 
corresponding industrial develop- 
ments, ample open space and all 
urban requirements, by the use of not 
more than 1 to 14 per cent of the re- 
maining rural land; and that plan- 
ning, by its considered placing of new 
urban developments and restriction 
on disorderly building, has brought 
security and stability to the balance 
of 984 or gg per cent and facilitated an 
increase of food production thereon. 
They point out, further, that food 
produced from gardens at moderate 
densities is of greater money value 
than the previous produce of the land 
when farmed, assuming (as the policy 
ensures) that the very best land is 
avoided. 

The political weight of agricultural 
and preservationist pressure, is, how- 
ever, so great that at the present time 
it tends to prevail over the interests of 
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the urban population in the mainten- 
ance of their space standards. But the 
debate continues, and this report is 
part of it. 


An Architectural Fashion 


A third cause of the post-war 
change of policy was the spread 
among architects and the dilettanti 
of architecture of a new aesthetic 
fashion—for continuous facades, for 
enclosure, for the formal street. This 
was a reaction of taste against the 
very open middle-class suburbs which, 
pleasing as they were to their town- 
born residents, often spread in a ran- 
dom manner, producing extensive 
areas that could be described as 
“neither town nor country”. It was 
entangled with a reaction against the 
poor architecture of many large hous- 
ing schemes which were not particu- 
larly open but were too standardized 
in design, and which, by reason of the 
failure to limit the growth of large 
towns, were so placed as to exagger- 
ate the distances between the inner 
parts of the towns and the country- 
side. 

In physics it is an axiom that 
“action and reaction are equal and 
opposite”. In aesthetics they are op- 
posite but seldom equal. Some English 
architects, reacting against green 
suburbs, set up the ideal of ‘“‘close- 
built urbanity”. M. le Corbusier, re- 
acting against the “corridor street’’, 
sets up an ideal of lofty towers in 
parks; and some English architects, 
inspired by this contradictory ex- 
treme, design blocks of multi-storey 
flats—without the mitigating parks. 
And some have such high-frequency 
reactions that they entertain both 
these conflicting ideals alternately— 
even simultaneously. Other archi- 
tects, probably the majority, continue 
to develop the living English tradition 
to meet modern requirements; but it 
is the articulate avant-garde whose 
tastes are most publicized. As all 
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schools of thought have to work with 
housing authorities who, being popu- 
larly elected, cannot emancipate 
themselves entirely from the function- 
al requirements of future occupiers, 
English housing is in a lively phase of 
experiment and discussion. Some of 
the resultant innovations may be of 
permanent value. 


“Policeman Turns Burglar” 


But the people who are being 
housed cannot interpret the mathe- 
matics of density formulas; many 
have been so miserable in obsolete 
and overcrowded dwellings that any 
kind of new and well-fitted home is 
rapturously accepted; and few take 
any interest in plans until the schemes 
are ready for occupation. Housing 
authorities, whose habit of mind was 
formerly that of guardians of the pub- 
lic interest against private developers 
with a known penchant for over- 
exploitation of land, are now land de- 
velopers themselves, and more sus- 
ceptible to arguments, aesthetic or 
other, for higher densities. These 
arguments are readily endorsed by 
the suzerain Ministry, which is under 
intense pressure from agricultural 
interests and countryside preserva- 
tionists to “‘save”’ land. 


Economy in Construction 


A fourth reason that might be cited 
for the post-war tendency to increase 
density is that of economy in cost of 
construction. But this cannot be re- 
garded as in any way a new factor. It 
is true that building and development 
costs since 1938 have risen consider- 
ably more than the general price in- 
dex. But the percentage of average 
earnings devoted to rent is consider- 
ably lower than in the inter-war 
years. The desires for better housing 
and for economy are always in con- 
flict; and it is a proper purpose of 
housing reform to uphold standards 
of space and structure in relation to 
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other branches of consumption, and 
to improve them pari-passu with ad- 
vances in standards of living gener- 
ally. A progressive conception of 
economy in this field is to obtain the 
best possible value for the resources 
invested, rather than to reduce the 
percentage of resources devoted to 
housing by reducing floor-space and 
site-space. This again is in England a 
highly contentious issue, on which 
differing opinions are sincerely held. 
The present writer thinks that, while 
the floor-space standards may have 
been, in the early years after the war, 
a little too high for the national cap- 
acity, both the floor-space and site- 
space standards are now being set 
lower than they need be or ought to 
be. They are still, by international 
comparisons, good standards. But 
governmental policy is now making 
strenuous efforts to reduce them 
further, even where local housing 
authorities are disposed to maintain 
or improve them. 


Post-War Standards 

The history of official density 
standards since the 1939-45 War can 
be traced through the manuals and 
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other documents issued by the re- 
sponsible ministries from 1944 on- 
wards. The Housing Manual of 1944 
suggested “‘for general guidance”’ the 
following figures of persons a net acre 
(including access roads) in various 
locations—the principle being that 
“the nearer the centre of the town the 
higher the density”’. 


Open development 30-40 
Outer ring ofa town 50-60 
Inner ring of a town 75 
Central areas 100 
Central areas in large 

towns 120 


These residential densities were stated 
to be ‘“‘for overall calculation’, and 
were allowed to be averaged over 
fairly large land units. Thus, in a 
scheme at 100 persons an acre, local 
housing densities might range from 
fifty persons an acre in some housing 
groups to 200 in some flat blocks. 120 
persons an acre was suggested as a 
maximum for any whole neighbour- 
hood but was only to apply to “large 
concentrated urban areas’. 

These standards were strictly resi- 
dential. They did not include public 
open spaces, for which four to seven 
acres a 1,000 population were addi- 


Bracknell New Town: Terrace houses at 11 a net acre. Frontages 25 ft.; forecourts 23 ft. 


deep, some open, some hedged. Back-gardens 60 ft. long. (Architect: E. A. Ferriby, FRIBA.) 
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tionally required ; nor primary schools 
for which 1-7 acres a 1,000 were re- 
quired; nor main roads. These and 
other reservations had the effect of 
bringing down the gross neighbour- 
hood densities recommended in 1944 
to twenty-one persons an acre in open 
development and sixty in central 
areas in large towns. It was assumed 
that a three-bedroom house would 
normally have a floor area of about 
800-—g00 square feet. 

The next Manual, that of 1949, 
raised the normal floor area to 
goo—g50 square feet but strongly sug- 
gested a wider variation of sizes of 
houses to suit different sizes of famil- 
ies. It did not alter the density stand- 
ards. 

Houses 1952, a supplement to the 
manual of 1949, coincided with a 
Government policy to build a larger 
number of houses “from a limited 
supply of materials, labour and 
capital” (which has had great suc- 
cess), and to reduce costs and rents 
(the success of which is less clear). It 
suggested some reduction of average 
floor-areas, and an increase of the 
proportion of one-bedroom and two- 
bedroom houses, especially for old 
people, but made no new suggestion 
for density. 


A Reversal of Accent 


So far, though the formulas had 
changed, the Governmental endeav- 
our was, as in the inter-war years, 
directed to the prevention of exces- 
sive densities by prescribing variable 
but still definite protective limits. In 
the last few years this accent has been 
virtually reversed. In 1952 the change 
of policy was announced in a special 
handbook on The Density of Residential 
Areas. For the first time ‘‘dense and 
compact development” was recom- 
mended, both in order to save agri- 
cultural land and because “‘it is often 
more satisfactory than loose and open 
development.” In an introduction 
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the Minister of Housing and Local 
Government said: “‘It is important to 
save every acre that can be saved.” 

This handbook presented a wealth 
of data in tables and graphs as to the 
effect of different standards of net resi- 
dential density, public open space 
and areas for schools, on gross neigh- 
bourhood density. While it made no 
mandatory prescriptions as to den- 
sity for any location, its suggestions 
and illustrations were directed to- 
wards a general tightening up. In par- 
ticular, it favoured, in situations of 
least pressure, a mixture of houses and 
flats up to seventy rooms an acre, as 
compared with thirty to forty for 
“‘open development” in the manuals 
of 1944 and 1949. It suggested, with- 
out specifically recommending, a re- 
duction of the reservation for public 
open space. It cut the allowance for 
primary schools from 1-7 acres to 1-3 
acres a 1,000 population. And, again 
without express recommendation, it 
suggested, as a maximum for “open 
development”, a gross neighbour- 
hood density of forty-five persons an 
acre, as against twenty-one in the 


Manuals of 1944-9. 


The Pressure Increases 


Houses 1953, the latest manual, car- 
ries the pressure for increasing densi- 
ties a stage further. According to its 
foreword, “‘it shows at the same time 
how our layouts can be improved and 
made more attractive to the eye as 
well as the pocket. Badly planned 
estates may mean untidy develop- 
ment, needless roadwork, more costly 
services, urban sprawl, long walks to 
shops and schools, traffic danger to 
children and waste of land”. This 
last point, economy in land, is many 
times reiterated. 

Among the expedients recom- 
mended are: “‘frontage-saving terrace 
houses’’ (some of them three-bedroom 
types with frontages of 15 feet, with- 
out through access to back gardens) ; 
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groups of two-storey flats to fill corner 
sites adjoining rows of terrace houses 
(with small common gardens or yards 
for four, six or eight families) ; cul-de- 
sacs with footpath access only (up to 
150 feet in length); and 12} per cent 
of flats or maisonettes. The density 
‘“‘achieved”’ by these means is from 
sixty-one to sixty-five habitable rooms 
an acre; which is to be compared 
with the thirty to forty persons an 
acre in the 1944 manual, and forty- 
seven rooms an acre in a-number of 
typical current schemes. (Persons an 
acre are likely in practice to be 
slightly fewer than rooms an acre.) 
About 23 per cent of the site is public 
open space, apart from forecourts, 
which may or may not be fenced. Ex- 
cluding public space the net density 
of houses, flats, gardens, and road ac- 
cess is about 20} units an acre. It is 
stated that if this proposed density 
were generalized over 300,000 houses 
a year, it would save, as compared 
with current schemes at forty-seven 
rooms an acre, 6,000 acres of land. 


Shrinkage of Garden Space 


It will be noted that, in terms of 
persons an acre, the density now re- 
commended is not very different from 
the Letchworth maximum density of 
fifty years ago. But the cultivable 
garden space per family is reduced by 
about half, and the effect on garden 
food production may well cancel out 
the saving of agricultural land. Very 
narrow frontages, shallow forecourts, 
and footpath access to back gardens 
diminish domestic privacy and resi- 
dential amenity. 

Moreover at this high density, with- 
out cul-de-sac road space, it is very 
doubtful if 16-feet carriageways will 
be sufficient for waiting vehicles and 
easy passage. And the cost of main- 
tenance of so much common space 
may not be appreciated by tenants 
whose private cultivable space is so 
severely restricted. 
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Vitality of Design 

At the same time it must be agreed 
that great resourcefulness is displayed 
in the design of these layouts, which 
have admirable variety and permit of 
very attractive landscaping. If and 
when the pressure for excessive den- 
sity is relaxed, the new vitality they 
bring to the art of housing layout will 
enable schemes to be designed aes- 
thetically superior to those of the past, 
without the current sacrifices of resi- 
dential convenience and amenity. 


The Density of Flats 


A brief reference should be made to 
the policy for the density of flats. In 
England these are, so far, relatively 
small in number, but the proportion is 
increasing, as a result of the same 
pressures that are tightening densities 
generally. No attempt has been made 
to prescribe a maximum density for 
flats. Some indication of what was for 
a time regarded as a normal density 
can however be gathered from the 
scale of subsidies for flats on expensive 
city sites, which is so graduated that it 
compensates for land values at thirty- 
five flats an acre. As the scale is un- 
altered up to forty flats an acre, it is 
financially advantageous to local 
authorities to build at the latter den- 
sity. Above forty or below thirty flats 
an acre the scale is adjusted so that 
there is no advantage or disadvantage 
financially in higher or lower densi- 
ties. 

In practice flats on expensive land 
are seldom built at less than thirty an 
acre, but there is no definite upward 
limit, and in London some have been 
built at eighty an acre. The control is 
by means of the population densities 
laid down in development plans, 
usually for fairly large land units. 
These planned densities vary con- 
siderably in cities of different sizes. In 
badly congested districts they repre- 
sent a substantial reduction on the 
abnormally high densities that now 
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exist, and they still involve some dis- 
placement, or overspill, where re- 
development takes place. But there is 
a marked trend towards the approval 
of higher densities to minimize the 
overspill. In the County of London 
Plan, for example, some central areas 
are to be re-developed at 200 persons 
an acre, and very extensive areas at 
136 persons an acre. 


Political Reasons for High Density 


The tendency to increase the pro- 
portion of flats in the national housing 
programme is fostered, not only by 
the agricultural and _ countryside 
preservationist influences that make 
for an increase of density generally, 
but also by the desire of some city 
authorities to retain a maximum 
population, and by the genuine 
practical difficulties encountered in 
thealternative policy (officially adopt- 
ed since the war and to some extent 
applied, especially in London) of de- 
congestion and dispersal of industry 
and population to new towns, and, 
under the Town Development Act of 
1952, to country towns desiring ex- 
pansion. 

Those persons who support and 
would amplify the dispersal policy 
argue that, in addition to its long- 
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term social and industrial advan- 
tages, it would be immediately more 
economical. The capitalized value of 
the public subsidies on multi-storey 
flats with lifts on land at £10,000— 
£12,000 an acre, is at present £2,301 
a flat, or £1,456 in excess of the sub- 
sidies on a two-storey urban house 
(£845). (The new scale to come into 
force in 1955 slightly reduces these 
figures, but increases the ratio of the 
flats subsidies to that for houses). It is 
argued that if some part of this excess 
(£1,456,000 on 1,000 flats) were 
diverted to grants to facilitate dis- 
persal, including the dispersal of in- 
dustries and businesses, it would be 
possible at less expense gradually to 
re-develop the central parts of cities at 
considerably lower densities. 

In this matter of dispersal there is 
little overt difference of opinion as to 
what is desirable. Twelve new towns 
are in fact being built in England and 
Wales at all possible speed, and the 
London County Council is pursuing 
the possibilities of the Town De- 
velopment Act with great energy. 
This is indeed the most interesting 
development in national policy, and 
may in time have a considerable 
bearing on housing density standards 
in congested cities. 


Community Facilities 


Organized society has striven long and earnestly, and with striking success, 
to improve the physical condition of the people, but while their bodies have 
been cared for, society is making scarcely any concerted effort to help youths 
and girls to struggle against newly arisen conditions which endanger their 
mental and spiritual welfare. Effectively to do this will require a communal 
effort commensurate with, and (in proportion to its needs) financed as liber- 
ally as, that made to raise the physical health of the people. There need be no 
fear that this communal effort will lessen any helpful influences which are at 
present exercised by parents or by the churches. On the contrary, they will 
supplement and strengthen them. 

Society owes it to the young people to make this effort and the cost, 
though considerable, would not be greater than the community can afford. It 
is difficult to think of any way of investing public money which would give a 
higher return in terms of social value.—B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE: Poverty and 
Progress (1941). 
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Legal Notes 




















I discussed last month some of the 
implications of the Pilgrim case. 
Since then there have been some 
further interesting developments. The 
Government have introduced a new 
clause into the Town and Country 
Planning Bill which will enable an 
ex gratia payment to be made in 
future cases of hardship. It is part of 
the general scheme of the Bill that, 
on the compulsory purchase of land, 
the owner shall receive in addition to 
the existing use value any ““unexpend- 
ed balance of established develop- 
ment value’’; this latter will be the 
amount of the established claim 
under Part VI of the 1947 Act, less 
any amounts already paid in respect 
of previous transactions. The new 
clause provides that, where there is 
no established claim but it can be 
shown that a claim would have been 
established if it had been made, the 
Treasury are to certify accordingly; 
the appropriate Minister may then 
direct that the amount specified in 
the Treasury certificate shall be added 
to the existing use value. It seems, 
however, that application for the 
Treasury certificate can only be made 
after the compulsory purchase has 
been authorized, and even if the 
Treasury certificate is obtained, the 
appropriate Minister has a complete 
discretion. 

The new clause will not be re- 
trospective in effect, but some pro- 
vision will almost certainly be made 
for Mr Pilgrim’s widow. The Minister 
has told the Romford Council that, 
if they withdraw the existing notice 
to treat and renew negotiations when 
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the new clause becomes law, they 
will be able to pay Mrs Pilgrim the 
additional sum permitted by that 
clause. As an alternative, the council 
have been authorized under section 
228 of the Local Government Act, 
1933, to pay Mrs Pilgrim the full 
value of the land and the expenditure 
will not be subject to surcharge. 

The Minister’s sanction under 
section 228 does not make expenditure 
lawful—it might still be challenged, 
say, by a ratepayer in High Court 
proceedings—but it does remove the 
risk of surcharge. If it is possible for 
the Government to take such action 
now, one wonders why they could 
not have done so when first ap- 
proached by the Romford Council ? It 
is an interesting commentary on the 
Lord Chancellor’s claim that Mr 
Pilgrim ‘‘suffered under the 1947 
Act and that nothing the present 
Government had done or are doing is 
responsible for the position in which 
he found himself”’. 


Building and Improvement Lines 


In view of the powers now avail- 
able to local authorities under the 
Planning Acts, the Minister of Trans- 
port has announced that he will no 
longer entertain applications for 
grant in respect of expenditure in- 
curred by councils in meeting claims 
for compensation payable in conse- 
quence of the prescription of building 
and improvement lines under the 
Roads Improvement Act, 1925 or of 
the Public Health Act, 1925. 

A. E. TELLING 
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THE TILES ARE 
MARLEY 


ANGLIA 


THE MARLEY TILE COMPANY GUARANTEES 
1, 










That Marley Tiles will not laminate or decay 
for 50 years. 


Free maintenance of roof tiling fixed by 
Marley Craftsmen for 10 years. 
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SMALL TOWNS OF NATAL. A SAMPLE 
sURVEY. By the Department of Sociology 
assisted by the Department of Economics, 
University of Natal. Natal University 
Press. 17s. 6d. (Price in South Africa.) 

This is not a book about building 
or planning new towns, but about a 
sample social survey undertaken by 
the Department of Sociology, Natal 
University, into conditions in seven 
representative small towns in that 
province with populations ranging 
from 3,000 (Umzinto) to 14,000 
(Ladysmith). In selecting these towns 
the main factors influencing their 
choice were racial composition, oc- 
cupational structure and the nature 
of the surrounding agricultural areas. 
South Africa is a multi-race nation in- 
habited by Europeans, Indians, col- 
oureds and natives, and the compo- 
sition of its towns and their social 
problems are correspondingly com- 
plex. This book presents, mostly in 
statistical form, the results of the sur- 
vey and gathers together in its hun- 
dred or so pages a great variety of use- 
ful and interesting information about 
the age and sex structure of the vari- 
ous races, size of family, income and 
housing standards. As was to be ex- 
pected, it shows up the poverty of the 
natives and the miserable conditions 
under which many of them live in the 
small towns, no less than in the great 
metropolitan centres. These con- 
ditions appear to be partially due to 
the unwillingness of local authorities 
to enforce the Housing and Public 
Health Acts. The coloureds fare little 
better, though Indians, who occupy 
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a position midway between Euro- 
peans and coloureds, enjoy a com- 
paratively high standard of living 
with a net income per family practi- 
cally half that of the Europeans, 
against only a sixth for natives. As, 
however, the Indian population has 
the largest families of any of the races, 
their income per person is little above 
that of the coloureds. 

To a reader in England not well 
acquainted with the special condi- 
tions existing in Natal, the signifi- 
cance of much of the data presented 
may be lost, but the overall picture is 
quite clear. Planners in Britain must 
be thankful that they do not have to 
add to their problems that of planning 
for a multi-race society. 

P. W. MACFARLANE 


TUGELA BASIN. A Regional Survey of 
the Catchment Area of the Tugela River 
and its Tributaries. Obtainable from 
Edward Stanford Ltd, Long Acre, London, 
W.C.2 at 355. 

The survey was carried out by E. 
Thorrington-Smith, Provincial Town 
and Regional Planner, and his report 
is admirably produced by the Town 
and Regional Planning Commission 
for the Natal Provincial Administra- 
tion and the Natural Resources De- 
velopment Council. The chapter on 
water supply is by E. A. Middleton, 
Provincial Water Engineer, and that 
on the distribution of population, by 
T. J. D. Fair, Senior Professional 
Officer of the Natural Resources 
Development Council. 

The importance of the Tugela 
Basin in relation to Natal and the 
Union of South Africa is made evi- 
dent by the following quotation from 
the foreword to the report, written by 
Mr T. M. Wadley, Chairman of the 
Town and Regional Commission: 

In our country where lack of 
water places limitations on de- 
velopment it is not without signi- 
ficance that the heavy rainfall area 
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of South Africa is almost entirely 
on the eastern side of the Great 
Escarpment, and the Tugela Basin 
forms that part of the eastern 
watershed which is most conveni- 
ently situated in relation to the 
Witwatersrand, the Orange Free 
State Goldfields and the great port 
of Durban. Endowed as the region 
is, with vast coal deposits, electric 
power, modern communications 
and human resources, none can 
deny its great potentialities. 
In the past, the resources of many 

regions with great potentialities have 

been either ruthlessly exploited or 


largely frittered away through lack of 


regional planning based on compre- 
hensive survey. The Natal Provincial 
Council is, therefore, to be congratu- 
lated on its determination to survey 
and plan all its land resources on a 
regional basis, and the Town and 
Regional Planning Commission upon 
its satisfactory completion of the first 
of such surveys. 

While the chapters of the report 
deal in particular with the Tugela 
Basin, each factor is related to the 
whole province and where appropri- 
ate to the Union of South Africa. 

The matters dealt with include 
geology and physiography; climate; 
vegetation; water resources, viewed 
in relation to the present and pros- 
pective requirements of potable water 
and for industry, irrigation, and 
power; agriculture; forestry and 
timber resources; population and 
labour resources (Europeans, Asiatic, 
coloured, native), and the distribu- 
tion of population, in the Tugela 
Basin, in relation to occupation— 
agriculture, coal mining etc.; trans- 
port and communications; industry, 
extractive, manufacturing and dis- 
tributive; historical monuments, 
parks, game and nature reserves and 
fishing waters. 

The report is well illustrated with 
maps and diagrams, including several 
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outline maps of towns on which 
existing and proposed industrial areas 
are indicated. The maps and dia- 
grams are placed at the end of the 
report and have wide hinges which 
enable them to be viewed concur- 
rently with a study of the text. A 
most interesting and well-presented 
report. GEORGE PEPLER 


ABOUT MAPS. By Peter Hood. Puffin 
Picture Book 67. 2s. 

**Maps are made to help us find our 
way about” are the opening words of 
this Puffin Book which will certainly 
help young readers to find their way 
about in the often complex world of 
maps and plans. There are good ex- 
amples of country and town maps, 
and clear notes on contours, scales, 
symbols, points of the compass, 
Ordnance Survey, the National Grid 
and work of the Greenwich Observa- 
tory. Drawings and maps are well 
reproduced and the booklet is an 
attractive and informative two bob’s 
worth. 


CHESFIELD: AN ANCIENT HERTFORD- 
SHIRE PARISH. By Harold A. Roberts. 
Available from The Chantry, Sish Lane, 
Stevenage. 25. 6d. 

This is the history of the parish of 
Chesfield from the time of Domesday. 
The author and other members of the 
Barnet and District Records Society 
are attempting to keep in repair the 
ruins of the old church which is a 
good example of early fourteenth- 
century architecture. Profits from 
sales go towards restoration expenses. 


DISPOSAL OF WASTE WATERS FROM 
INDUSTRIAL PREMISES. Federation of 
British Industries. 25. 6d. 

This handbook brings together for 
the first time in one publication all 
thecomplicated legal provisionsaffect- 
ing the disposal of trade effluent. 
Obtainable from F.B.I., 21 Tothill 
Street, S.W.1. 
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A Garden City 


whieh really lives up to 
its two-fold title 


That is the Letchworth of today—the happy result of pre- 
arranged planning on the most up-to-date lines, the perfectly 
harmonious merging of the rural and the industrial. 








WITHIN EASY REACH OF LONDON 
and linked, too, with the Midlands and the North by rail and 
by the Great North Road itself, Letchworth is the ideal centre 
for commercial enterprise. 


ENCIRCLED BY AN AGRICULTURAL BELT 
and situated amid charming natural surroundings it is among 
the most delightful places to live in. The manufacturing and 
the residential elements are not allowed to clash; modern fac- 
tories—themselves pleasing, as all things well designed for 
their purpose are pleasing—are distributed with full con- 
sideration of both the practical and the aesthetic. 


RENTS FOR BOTH HOUSE AND FACTORY 
SITES ARE MODERATE 
The normal leases are 99 and 990 years respectively. In 
Letchworth, the two essentials of human contentment, work 
and home life, are balanced and blended. 


* * o 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LIMITED have an expert staff to 
advise persons interested. Enquiries are welcomed and detailed 
individual attention is given to each problem. 


FIRST GARDEN CITY LTD Letehworth HERTS 
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